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British Instructional 


hlLMS LTD 



CONTRACTORS TO 

Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Agriculture, 
British Social Hygiene Council, Central Electricity 
Board, etc., etc. 


PRODUCERS OF 


TELL ENGLAND! 
ENGLAND AWAKE 
KING’S ENGLISH 
SECRETS OF NATURE 

etc., etc. 


MAKERS OF 


SCIENTIFIC, INDUSTRIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
COM MERCIAL FILMS 

British Instructional Films Ltd. 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Phone ; Welwyn Garden 541* 


Telegrams : “Breducafil, Welwyn Garden City." 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING FILM SERVICE APPLY 

PATHE PICTURES, LTD. 

NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 
84, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


■phone: Gerrard 4360, 


Telegrams: Pathirema, Rath, London. 
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British Instructional 
~ =Films ltd. 



CONTRACTORS TO 

Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Agriculture, 
British Social Hygiene Council, Central Electricity 
Board, etc., etc. 


PRODUCERS OF 


TELL ENGLAND! 
ENGLAND AWAKE 
KING’S ENGLISH 
SECRETS OF NATURE 

etc., etc. 


MAKERS OF 


SCIENTIFIC, INDUSTRIAL, 
EDUCATIONAL AND 
COM MERCIAL FILMS 

British Instructional Films Ltd. 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Phone : Welwyn Garden 541. Telegrams: "BreducafiJ, Welwyn Garden City.” 

FOR INFORMATION REGARDING FILM SERVICE APPLY 

NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT & LONDON 
OFFICE: 46, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

'Phone: Gerrard 1511, Telegrams: Triapropat, Piecy, London/* 
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VISUAL INFORMATION SERVICE 

The original British Fitmsllde Producers 
and manufacturers of the Unit Portable Lantern 

Users of our Service include :— 

University Extension Lecturers, Colleges and Schools of all grades, Adult Education and Youth Movements, Agri¬ 
cultural Education Departments, Ministry of Labour, Medical Officers of Health, Churches, Missionary Societies, etc. 

They have found the system Convenient, Reliable and Inexpensive, 

FILMSUDES in stock series Id. per picture. 

, f Made to order 3d. per picture. LANTERNS from £S 10s. Od. 

168a, BATTERSEA BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Phone: BATTERSEA 0846. 


The new * 

CINEMA 

QUARTERLY 

now Is. 

Enlarged and improved format 

^ The most interesting and select¬ 
ive survey of the art of the cinema. 

—Birmingham Post 

FORTHCOMING CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE 

Oliver Baldwin, E. McKnight Kauffer, Ellen 
Wilkinson, Philip Lindsay, Herbert Read, 
John Grierson, Paul Rotha, Basil Wright, 
D. F. Taylor, Alexander Werth, Eric M. 
Knight, Forsyth Hardy, Norman Wilson. 
STILLS it REVIEWS it SPECIAL SECTION ON 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
From all booksellers, or 4/6 per year from 
24, N.W. THISTLE STREET LANE, EDINBURGH 2 


s. m. eisenstein 
jean cocteau 
eric e I I i o 11 
v. i, pudovkin 
irene nicholson 

t. komisarjevsky 

r. fai rt h o rn e 

b * b r a u n 

and many others contribute 
to 

the most distinguished film 
review in the world 

. film art 

S, joubert studios, jubilee place, london, s.w,3. 



a copy wilt be 
sent anywhere 
for 1/2 post free 


Size: 3s mm. (Standard) 

Length: 500 ft, TALKIE 

TITLE 

The Business 
of Brewing 

Featuring Brewing and Bottling 

WATNBY COMBE REID 
& Co,, Ltd. 

STAG BREWERY Pimlico, S.W.h 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 

of 

EDUCATIONAL INTEREST 

The following Films may be obtained 
from the undermentioned Firms on loan 
to Educational Authorities, Technical 
Institutions and those engaged in Social 
and Industrial Welfare. 


It is advisable when applying for Films to specify 
zuell in advance approximate date when required 
for showing y thus avoiding inconvenience on 
both sides , 


Size: 10mm, SILENT or SOUND 
or 35mm. $ Reels 

TITLE... 

This Progress 

A History of Motor Travel 
The Making of a Modern Car 

Features the Working 
of a Motor Factory 


The Austin Motor Co., Limited 

LONGBRrDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
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MORE LIGHT-LESS COST 



Complete with all leads, 400-ft. 
spool, oil bottle, Dallmeyer “ Su- 
perlite” f/I.S projection lens, 
"all-voltage 51 resistance, 300-watt 
tamp, spare take-up spring, and 
driving belt. 

£29 : 10 : 0 

Hire purchase terms (in Great 
Britain only): 57/6 down and 10 
monthly instalments of 57 6, 


with the NEW 

ENSIGN BOOB 

16 mm. High Power Projector 

No unpacking. No “ putting away.” No fitting 
up. Fitted with 300-watt 6 coil concentrated 
filament lamp with matched reflector and 
condenser. Projects as brilliant and as large a 
picture as is desirable with 16mm. films. 
Eminently suitable for small halls. It is com¬ 
pact and portable. Completely self-contained. 
Operates on all voltages 100-250 (A.C. or D.C.) 

Write for interesting brochure No. I34S to 
ENSIGN, LIMITED, High Holborn, London, W.C.I. 



“ The Simplest. [[JJj Visual Educator ” 

“CORO NET” 

The Coronet Cine and the Coronet 
Projector are the simplest appara¬ 
tus for Sight Education. No train¬ 
ing is necessary to operate and yet 
results are amazingly successful. 
* CORONET * CINE CAMERA 
AnistiEtriat 3.9 lens. Iris dia¬ 
phragm Clockwork motor. Bril¬ 
liant view finder, film indicator 
Metal case* Leather carrying 
handle. Daylight loading. 

Will take standard 
9.5 container. 

65/- 


* CORONET ’ PROJECTOR 
All metal construction. Suit¬ 
able for all voltages up to 250 
A .C. or D + G. A Iso s u p p I i ed 
to run off 6v accumulator. 
Specially powerful lens. - 
Geared Crank action. 

Plug into ordinary 
lamp holder, switch 
on current, turn 
handle, and be¬ 
gin the most 

thrilling ‘CORONET 1 


s h 0 w . 


45 


CINE 
SILVER 
SCREEN 
Mounted on rol 
lets. Practical I 
un ere a sable 
Stec of pfctun 
2ft Gin x [ft Sir 


7/6 



CORONET CAMERA CO. 

CINE WORKS, SUMMER LANE, BIRMINGHAM, 19 


D rive home your message 

WITH PICTURES! 

LANTERN SLIDES 

from snaps, photographs, diagrams or 
objects will help to illustrate Lesson 
or Lecture 

Our Service is 
Quick and Reliable 

Slides from your own negatives I/- each. 

Slides from Prints, Photographs, etc, 1/10 
each, duplicates I/- each. 

Apparatus and Equipment 

Our Hire Dept, will give you the finest possible 
service on very low terms. We can supply 
every class of apparatus and all equipment 
for Sale or Hire, Your o\d lanterns can be 
repaired at reasonable prices. Estimates free. 

Price Lists on application. 

Send to the Manager 

CHURCH ARMY 

Lantern & Cinema Dept. “S.S.” 

14, Edgware Road, London, W.2. 
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The Gramophone and 
Radio in Education 

IHE establishment of the Central Educational Department by the amalgamation of the 
Educational Departments of the Columbia Graphophone Company and The Gramophone 
Company (“ H.M.W*} has now made it possible to obtain the most reliable information 
as to the instruments and records most suitable for use in education. 

MjECTMJMIES The ^ ectUreris °f the Department are avail able * free of cost, for 

demonstration-lectures in schools and colleges and conferences, and 
at meetings of Teachers* Associations. 

A T The records published by both Companies are 

ItRMmilS nQt onl ^ of p ! ractical val £ e m the t ^ ch i n g of 

music but are also of the greatest possible assistance in teaching a number of other subjects in 
the school curriculum. Particulars of these records will be found in the booklet ft The 
Gramophone and Radio in Education ” which will be sent, free of cost, on application. 

Wt A Many of the Radio sets and Radio-gramophones are included in the List of 

Broadcast Receiving Apparatus recently issued by the B.B.C. Central Council 
for School Broadcasting as being suitable for use in schools. 

DEMONSTRATION ROOM 

of classroom size and is in frequent use by those who wish to test instruments and records 
under school conditions. 

ENQUIRIES ON THESE MATTERS ARE WELCOMED 
BY THE PRINCIPAL, CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL 
OFFICES, 98, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 



Columbia Graphophone Co. Led. 


The Gramophone Company Ltd- 



INTRODUCING 

PERMAREC 

The Most Valuable Aid to Learning Yet Produced 

You can permanently record Sound of any kind—alone, in 
synchronization with, or as a commentary to films of any age 


For 

Educational 

Purposes 


The “Permarec Recording System” is undoubtedly the medium for which 
the world has been waiting. With this system in conjunction with any 
wireless receiver, or radiogram, records can be recorded in the Home, 
Laboratory, Classroom, or Office, and be ready for reproducing in 
three hours, thus making it possible to take a true and permanent des¬ 
cription of any operation during such operation, which can be used many 
times to assist other students. 


Permarec Consists of: ” Permarec ” Flexible, Unbreakable Records which can be 
played several hundreds of times with Steel Needles without material 
Eq Hip men t loss in reproduction, and gives a true tone reproduction of speech and 
music, and can be played on any ordinary radiogram. 

A Recording and Grooving Attachment, 

A Recording, or Synchronising Turntable, which attaches to any Sub- 
Standard Projector, 


Write for Catalogue and details or call for Demonstration 

• MUSIKON Ltd, 19, LISLE ST., W.C.2. GERRARcf 4456 
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The Teaching of 
^ Spoken French ^ 

LINGUAPHONE LANGUAGE 
RECORDS GIVE 
INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE 


A Linguaphone modern language course 
forms a most valuable complement to 
the work of the teacher in class, A course 
in any language consists of carefully graded 
conversations, electrically recorded, between 
expert native teachers, both men and women; 
together with an illustrated text book* 


in which students can follow the words they 
hear, making out their meaning with the aid 
of the pictures. 

The Linguaphone method thus teaches 
by sight and sound simultaneously. Its 
value is proved by the fact that it is used 
by over 8,ooo schools and colleges. 


The Records give you the actual voices of 


* 


Professor Paul Passy, the mil-known phonetician , 
President oj the International Phonetics Association; 
Professor Berthon of Oxford University ; 

M. Daniel Michenot, Conservatoire de Strasbourg; 
M He. Coustenoble, of London University, 

Professor Denis Sou rat of London University; etc.. 

The subjects of these records include such up-to-date topics 
as Wireless and Motoring, and every shade of accent and 
intonation is faultlessly rendered. 


* 


Write for the Schools Booklet and 
WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


The Booklet contains full details of the 
Linguaphone method, testimonials from 
many of the most successful Modern 


Language teachers, and a form for obtain¬ 
ing any course for a Week’s Free Trial 
in your own home. 


Conversational Courses in all Modem Languages 
Also Literary and Travel Series and Songs 

IfttGUAPHOIVE 

M LT L 23 LIVING LANGUAGES 

Personal Demonstrations daily at our Head Office 

285, Napier House, 24-27, High Holborn, London, W.C.l. 


WEST END: 20$, Regent Street, W.l. 


DUBLIN : 3, Grafton Street 
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REAL TEACHING FILMS AT LAST! 






LONGITUD¬ 

INAL, 

TRANSVERSE 
& ROTATION¬ 
AL WAVES 

10s. Od. 



CONDUCTOR 
MOVING IN 
MAGNETIC 
FLUX 

10s, Od. 


fev 

L 

& 

o 


ACTION OF 

ELECTRO- 

PHORUS 


7s. 6d. 


HARMONIC 

MOTIONS 


10s. Od. 



GENERATION 

OF 

ELLIPSE 

10s. Od, 




FOUCAULT’S 
MEASURE¬ 
MENT OF 
VELOCITY OF 
LIGHT 12s. Od. 


THE PERFECT ILLUSTRATION 


COMPLETE FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHER 


No Classroom can work efficiently 
without Dance - Kaufmann cycle- 
films. You can obtain our Projector 
Unit for £9 5s. Od. 


DANCE - KAUFMANN 

1®, UPPER STANHOPE ST., 
_LIVERPOOL S, 

JVrite far full list 


Available in 35, 16 and 9.5 mm. 
We make Safety Film only. Can be 
shown in any classroom. Used hy 
leading schools. 


SELO 


PRICES 


SELO PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE FILM 
100 ft, - - 19 h 

50 ft. - - 10/- 

ORTHOCHROMATIC 

EMULSION 

100 ft. - - 12/6 

50 ft. - - 6 6 

DEVELOPING NEGATIVES AND 
SUPPLYING POSITIVE PRINT 
ON 100ft. SPOOL 

100 ft. - - 13 6 

50 ft. - * 7/6 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OF 
THE SELO CINE SERVICE WRITS TO 

ILFORD LIMITED, 
ILFORD, LONDON 


■the ideal 16 mm. film 
for outdoor work 

In addition to red sensitivity, the emulsion of Selo 16mm. 
Panchromatic Safety Film is extremely sensitive to yellows 
and greens—the predominating colours of the countryside. 
Selo 16mm. Panchromatic Cine film is now being made faster 
than ever, yet with a marked reduction in grain size. 

Selo Cine Film is sold exclusive of the charge for processing, 
so that customers may have their films developed only, 

thus eliminating 
unwanted portions 
before printing. 



◄ 


SELO 


!6MM^Psafety ULM 


► 

DZ9RATIC 


SIMPLEX-ACME 
SOUND PROJECTOR 

FOR HALLS UP TO 1,000 SEATS 

" BROCKLISS " 

The Name that 
Stands for 

PROJECTION 

QUALITY 

SOLE 

CONCESSIONAIRES: 

SIMPLEX PORTABLE 

SOUND PROJECTOR 

FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC. 

J. FRANK BROCKLISS LIMITED 

58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.l. 
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THE CINEMATOGRAPH FUND 


ITH the present issue Sight and 
Sound enters upon a new stage of 
service to its readers. Having for the 
past two years actively promoted, under 
the auspices of the British Institute of 
Adult Education, the ideas and plans set 
forth in the Report on The Film in National 
Life , and having seen those ideas trans¬ 
formed into reality in the new British 
Film Institute, Sight and Sound now 
becomes the official magazine of the latter 
and takes up, with renewed vigour, the 
task of spreading information and affording 
a forum for discussion concerning the 
educational and cultural uses of the film 
and kindred scientific inventions. No 
change, but merely a further development 
of the policy of this magazine is thereby 
envisaged. 


Our readers will find upon other pages 
ample evidence of the vitality and activity 
of the Film Institute and of the movement 
which it is building up throughout the 
country. It is little more than three 
months since the Institute was permitted 
by the Board of Trade to complete regis¬ 
tration formalities, open premises and 
start its work. Already the volume of 
that work, in supplying the public with 
information, in setting on foot numerous 
enquiries into technical and other matters, 
in creating machinery for effective co¬ 
operation between film users and film 
makers, in advising film producers, and in 
establishing branches and enrolling a 
membership, has grown to substantial 
proportions. For this start the Institute 
was indebted, financially, to grant aid from 
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In the offices of the British Film Institute, 4, Great Russell Street, London 


the Carnegie U. K. Trustees and several 
national educational bodies, as well as to 
loans from two principal cinema trade 
organisations. This help was generously 
given to enable the Institute to get upon 
its feet. Now that it has done so it has 
applied for the further sums which it 
requires now for the performance of its 
duties to that source which Parliament 
provided in 1932 , in expectation of the 
Institute’s coming into being. The 
British Film Institute has applied for a 
grant from the Cinematograph Fund set 
up under the Sunday Performances Act. 

This Fund, we may remind our readers, 
was constituted to be used by the Privy 
Council “ to promote the development of 
the film as a means of entertainment and 
instruction.” Only one body exists in 
this country for the express purpose of 
translating these words into effect: and 
this body is the Film Institute, in whose 
Articles of Association (as approved by 


the Board of Trade) the 
above phrase is specifically 
quoted as describing its 
main function. Nor 
should it be forgotten that 
the twelve months pre¬ 
ceding the registration of 
the Institute were taken 
up not merely with neg¬ 
otiations between the film 
industry and the edu¬ 
cational interests con¬ 
cerned, but also with 
frequent informal re¬ 
course for advice and 
guidance to members of 
H.M. Government and to 
Government Depart¬ 
ments, in order that the 
new Institute might come 
into being, not indeed 
under direct State control, 
but at least with the im¬ 
plied approval and 
sanction of the State—and 
therefore under its respon¬ 
sibility. 

The British Film In¬ 
stitute then is, by its 
history and by its con¬ 
stitution, directly linked to the Cine¬ 
matograph Fund—a link which formed 
the principal, if not the only theme 
discussed during the debates in 
both Houses of Parliament on the 
establishment of the Fund. We may 
be pardoned for calling attention to these 
facts, but there will be other claims upon 
the Fund, some of them arising from 
private commercial sources, and others 
from disinterested sources. In regard to 
the latter, we suggest that, if there are any 
special pieces of work which the Privy 
Council wishes to encourage apart from 
the programme of the Film Institute, it 
would be logical to earmark funds for 
this work as a part of the main grant 
to the Film Institute, charging the 
latter with responsibility for reporting 
and advising upon the subsequent 
execution of this work, and for en¬ 
suring proper co-ordination with its own 
activities. 
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WELCOME TO THE FILM INSTITUTE 


The following is a selection of messages of goodwill received 
on the inauguration of the British Film Institute from 
distinguished educationists and members of the Church and 
Government in Engfand, Scotland and Ireland ; eminent 
industrialists and members of the cinematograph trade. 

The Very Reverend HEWLETT JOHNSON, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury 

No place is provincial now. Motor cars, electric 
pylons, wireless and the cinema carry the full stream 
of life into hamlet, village and small country farm. 
Much has been done ; much awaits the doing. 
How much, and of what quality, depends precisely 
upon such work as the British Film Institute lays 
its hand to. New applications of the film are possible 
and its services to cultural and educational work 
have been but partially explored. Here is a wide 
field for a pioneer society. Men with public interests 
at heart will warmly welcome the Film Institute, 

The Reverend J, SCOTT L1DGETT CH„ D.D. 

I recognise the value of the objects for which the 
British Film Institute has been established, and 
wish success to the venture. The Cinema has come 
to stay, and must be turned to useful ends by raising 
the standard demanded by the public. To interest 
people in the best, to encourage them to demand 
it, and to enable them to appreciate it is of the highest 
importance. Of equal importance is it to encourage 
and assist those who frequent the Cinemas to con¬ 
centrate thought upon the more serious subjects 
that are presented to them. Otherwise intellectual 
power will be weakened and sound knowledge be 
destroyed by scientific inventions that dissipate 
instead of directing attention. 

The Right Hon. SIR DAWSON BATES, D.L, M.P., 
Minister of Home Affairs, Northern Ireland 

Recent research into the use of the film in the 
classroom for educational purposes seems to me 
to have placed beyond all doubt that the future 
holds a great development in this region if properly 
guided and directed, and towards this end the Film 
Institute may well play an important part. 

A really national co-ordinating body will, I feel 
assured, do a great work and that the control of 
the Film Institute is vested in so representative a 
board of governors is all to the good. 

I wish it much success in its work, which is of 
outstanding importance ; and in keeping the public 
informed of its progress Sight and Sound will be 
a most valuable ally. 

DR, EDWIN DELLER, Principal, London University 

It gives me very great pleasure to welcome the 
coming into being of the British Film Institute. 
No one who realises the magnitude of the film indus¬ 
try, the remarkable development in cinematographic 
technics, or the millions of people who daily throng 
to the 14 show's ” provided, can have any doubt of the 


great power of this twentieth-century art-form to 
influence the national mind by entertainment, by 
propaganda, by direct teaching. Every considerable 
organised activity must in one way or another take 
account of the film: the arts and the sciences, 
religion and education, commerce and industry, 
politics—national, imperial and international—are 
all affected, each with Its special problems. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later there should come into 
being a central body whose function is to assist in 
the co-ordinated solution of these problems. Much 
work, both difficult and responsible, lies ahead of the 
Institute : we must all wish it well in the important 
tasks to which it has set its hand. 

The Right Rev. LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, 
D.D.p LL.D. P Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
I am glad indeed to think that the British Film 
Institute has resolved to concern itself particularly 
with the educational and cultural possibilities of the 
film, I wish all success to the magazine Sight 
and Sound in its work along this line* There 
can be no more effective instrument for the good of 
the community, nothing more uplifting or instructive 
than the film rightly and wisely employed, and I 
hope it will be in every way upheld and helped in 
the great work that it has in hand. 

SIR ROBERT 5. RA1T, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D. t Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow University 
I know the good work which the British Film 
Institute is accomplishing and the wide range of 
beneficent activity which lies before it, and I send 
hearty good wishes for its success and for every new 
endeavour which it makes to utilize for education and 
culture the great instrument with the guidance of 
which it is concerned. 

SIR RICHARD GREGORY, F.R.S. 

The British Film Institute can afford most valuable 
stimulus and guidance for the use of films in schools, 
and its inauguration will be welcomed by all who 
are associated with educational work. Now that 
many simple forms of home and portable cameras 
and projectors are available, in which substandard 
films (9mm. or 16mm.) of a non-flam type are used, 
we may expect to see' a wide adoption of the aid to 
instruction provided by such films. 

The Right Hon, the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
(A, B. SWAN) 

As a medium for disseminating knowledge from 
the educational and cultural side, the film has few 
equals. It presents in an attractive and practical 
form information and instruction of the highest 
value to our young people, and should be a most 
valuable auxiliary to the work of our schools and 
educational establishments. 

I wish the Institute every success. 
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COL J. M* MITCHELL C.B.E., Secretary, 

Carnegie United Kingdom Tryst 
On behalf of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees I send best wishes for the success of 
Sight and Sound under the auspices of the British 
Film Institute, It is in their view of the greatest 
possible importance that the Institute should be 
strengthened in every way to perform the national 
and international duties, the nature of which emerged 
from the inquiry conducted with Trust help by the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films. 

SIR JOHN S. SAMUEL K.B.E., D,L*, F*R*S*E* 

The work of the British Film Institute is worthy 
of the widest publicity. It seeks not only to co¬ 
ordinate knowledge with regard to the comprehensive 
propaganda which it has inaugurated, but is eminently 
fitted to inform the community as to the potential 
possibilities of the film in these days of increasing 
complexity in social and intellectual life. 

The film has undoubtedly come to stay as a means 
of entertainment and a medium of cultural education, 
and it is destined to operate in beneficial directions 
as a vehicle of enlightenment historically, scienti¬ 
fically and socially. As an auxiliary to the spoken 
voice and written word, the film will become a 
valuable handmaiden to educationalists all over 
the world in the promotion of earnest and sincere 
study, and facilitate learning in its highest and 
most authoritative spheres. 

Sight AND Sound —the Magazine of the Institute 
—deserves the most cordial commendation, 

DR. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, C.H. 

It is a matter of extreme satisfaction that England 
has a Film Institute at last. It is long overdue* 
A persistent attempt must be made to make the 
cinema a real force for the happy entertainment and 
instruction of the community. I wish the Film 
Institute every success in its task, the very under¬ 
taking of which is a significant national portent. 

j* F* ROXBURGH, Stowe School 

There is only one thing to regret about the British 
Film Institute and that is that it was not created 
years ago* But its governors are evidently deter¬ 
mined to make up for lost time, and everyone who 
prefers order to chaos will wish them success* 
Schoolmasters in particular must be glad that 
something will now be done to bring together 
potential users and potential producers of educa¬ 
tional films. But every man of good will must be 
glad that intelligent and disinterested guidance 
will henceforward be available for the development 
of the film in all its forms and functions. 

SIR HERBERT AUSTIN, K.B*E* 

Representing one of the largest users of industrial 
films in this country my practical experience con¬ 
firms the outstanding value of the film as an educa¬ 
tional factor in modern life* Therefore I heartily 
welcome the advent of such an essential body as the 
British Film Institute which, I understand, will 
foster the enthusiasm of those who are endeavouring 


to present the film as an educative and cultural 
medium, 

SIMON ROWSON 

From its first inception I have ardently supported 
the creation of The British Film Institute* I 
have envisaged it as being concerned not only in the 
development of non-theatrical films outside the 
ordinary cinema, but as an agency for introducing 
and developing the cultural element in all classes of 
films. The impress of the Institute's influence 
should be felt in the films which may be hereafter 
seen in the schools and colleges, in public halls r 
and in the cinema ; in pedagogic, educational, 
instructional, documentary and entertainment films. 
For this end it will no doubt develop a demand for 
these films by the public, and a supply by the trade* 

It enjoys the goodwill of all the best elements in 
the trade and the public, and time will show whether 
it will continue to enjoy the goodwill with which 
it has started its career* My own expectation is 
that it will justify the faith of all its friends* 

E* SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E, 

The foundation of the British Film Institute 
deserves a very warm welcome* Its well-defined 
objectives will meet wdth emphatic approval from all 
who are concerned that the powerful influence of 
the moving picture should be fully utilised in the 
present attempt to secure higher moral and aesthetic 
standards of life and the more vivid presentation to 
the public of scientific concepts and technical pro- 
cesses. I hope and believe that, through the work 
of the Institute, assisted by Sight and Sound, 
there will be developed a wider appreciation of the 
scope of cinematography in our educational and in 
our national life* 

E. E. BLAKE, Managing Director, Kodak Ltd* 

Any institution which sets out to accomplish 
the aims of the British Film Institute is worthy of 
encouragement by the motion picture trade* 

I note w-ith interest that the Institute does not 
propose to confine its attention solely to the 
educational side of the kinema but that it will 
endeavour to influence public opinion to appreciate 
the value of films as entertainment* In my opinion 
there should be a certain blending of the two points 
of view, but the Institute is wise to approach each 
from a different angle. 

JAMES WELSH, President, Cinematograph 
Exhibitors' Association 

The linking up of the commercial side of the 
cinema with cultural and educational agencies is a 
step of very great importance and value to our 
national life. The success which I anticipate for 
the British Film Institute will be all the greater if 
the interests concerned keep in view that the impor¬ 
tant thing is not what they can get from such a 
movement but what they can give* I wish it every 
success* 
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SIR PERCY JACKSON, J.P., LLD, 

I welcome greatly the advent of the British Film 
Institute. It has come with Government recognition 
and help at the opportune moment. Films are 
becoming more perfect and ambitious every day, 
Young people and old are becoming more addicted 
to them and the influence they exert is becoming 
apparent in everyday life* 

It matters greatly that the influence should be for 
good and not for evil. It is much easier for it to 
be evil than good. But with the help of a body of 
Governors specially selected to concern the Institute 
with the educational and cultural possibilities of the 
film we may look forward to a real advance in art 
and good morals and at the same time to a lively 
entertainment of our people, 

PROFESSOR W. G, CONSTABLE 

Director, Courtauld Institute of Art 

The British Film Institute has my best wishes for 
its success. The artistic and educational possi¬ 
bilities of the film are as yet hardly realised ; and 
there is urgent need for research and experiment to 
develop its powers as an independent means of 
expression, and for propaganda to make those powers 
known and to encourage their use* 


MAN OF ARAN (Flaherty) 

S. G. NEWMAN, Chairman, Radio Pictures, Ltd. 

In wishing the Film Institute every success, one 
feels it is unnecessary to repeat the truism so often 
heard that there is no greater influence in modern- 
day life than the motion picture. Having regard to 
this fact, the formation of an organisation with the 
objects on which the British Film Institute is founded, 
and which objects are so dearly set out in what may 
be called its “ ten points/ 1 can only be warmly 
welcomed and supported. 

OSCAR DEUTSCH, Chairman, Odeon Theatres 

I fed that one of the greatest works the Film 
Institute can perform from a cinema trade point of 
view, is to guide our producers in the manufacture 
of such productions as shall create an interest in an 
entirely new picture going public. The potential 
number of new cinema goers who, with the right 
kind of product, can still be brought to interest 
themselves in the cinema, is legion, and the screen 
can, and I feel will, be directed so beneficially in 
this respect that only good can result both from the 
trade and the general populace point of view. 

As a member of the entertainment branch of the 
film industry, and as a member of the public, I wish 
the Institute the very greatest success and God-speed. 
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5,0.S. ICEBERG, Tay Garnett (Universal) 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Post Office Film Unit 

Shortly before the dissolution of the late Empire 
Marketing Board, consideration was given by the 
governors-designate of the British Film Institute 
to the possibility of securing the preservation of 
the Film Library of the E.M.B, by offering, on behalf 
of the Film Institute, to take it over and maintain it, 
together with the loan service to schools which it 
involved, A resolution to this effect was adopted 
at the first meeting of the governors, and an offer 
was at once sent to the Colonial Secretary, But 
almost at the same time it was publicly announced 
that the Postmaster General had decided to incor¬ 
porate the Library and the Film Unit of the £.M,B. 
in the Post Office, for an experimental period of 
six months. 

Subsequently the Postmaster General announced 
the formation of a committee, representing several 
government departments, to consult with the Post 
Office concerning film publicity and film production. 
In view of the uncertainty which seemed to prevail 
as to the scope of the new Post Office Film Unit 
under these arrangements, the Governors of the 
British Film Institute asked the Postmaster General 


to receive a deputation from them, which he agreed 
to do on November 15th. At this meeting views 
were exchanged concerning the respective functions 
of the Film Institute and the Post Office Film Unit, 
and the Postmaster General expressed his intention 
of maintaining the latter, together with the Film 
Library of the late as a part of the publicity 

vrark of the Post Office, 

On November 22nd the Film Group of the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries addressed a letter to the 
Board of Trade expressing anxiety concerning the 
possible range of activities of the new Post Office 
Film Unit, The letter declared that “ for a govern¬ 
ment department to engage in the production and 
distribution of films at the public expense is grossly 
unfair to an industry in which large sums of private 
capital have been invested," It was understood 
to be the intention of the Post Office to produce 
films primarily for its own purposes and for those of 
other government departments, but also for public 
and semi-public bodies, if asked to do so, “ It is 
the extension of the activities of a government 
department to the making of films for other govern¬ 
ment departments and public and semi-public 
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bodies to which grave exception is taken by the trade.” 
The letter further went on to suggest that (l if the 
General Post Office persists in developing its newly 
established organisation, it must inevitably frustrate 
the working of the Film Institute,” which was formed 
with the full knowledge and consent of the Govern¬ 
ment to promote the educational and cultural uses 
of the film. 

Questions were afterwards asked in the House of 
Commons concerning the Post Office Film Unit* 

Films and the African Native 

Striking testimony to the importance of the cinema 
as a factor in the education of the native peoples of 
Africa is contained in the Report of the Merle Davis 
Commission, which was sent out by the International 
Missionary Council in 1932 to study the effects of 
industrialisation upon the culture and economic 
condition of the Bantu Tribes of Rhodesia and the 
Congo, In this report, entitled Modern Industry and 
the African (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.), it is stated that 
“ the cinema goss far towards meeting the problem of the 
illiteracy of the adult. . . * Through a large part of the 
tropical year the cinema can be used in the open air without 
the need of a specially designed hall. It is suited to the 
African by teaching through life and action* It deals with 
the concrete, illustrates through the experiences of people, 
and gathers up its message in a story which moves rapidly 
and holds the attention. The cinema uses the flank rather 
than the frontal attack. . . * The cinema can be used in the 
teaching of every variety of subject; hygiene, sanitation, 
government administration, religious and moral instruction, 
economics, agriculture, and child nurture, land utilisation, 
trade and commerce, geography, travel, natural science, 
physics, biology, physiology, astronomy* etc., etc., may 
all be depicted with success. A moving picture outfit with 
suitable films could profitably form a part of the equipment 
of every African mission* and would have special value for 
those missions whose people are being influenced by the 
copper belt* The great expense of producing films, and 
the difficulty of planning subjects thoroughly suited to the 
African, and the further difficulty of organising an adequate 
supply, point to the necessity of joint action and financing. 
An impossible programme for a single mission might be 
carried out through the pooling of the resources of a dozen 
mission societies in co-operation with Government and 
large industries.” 

The cinema has long been used as an aid to mission 
work in South Africa, particularly on the Rand, 
where under the direction of the Rev. Ray E. Phillips 
and with the support of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines, a semi-weekly film service has been provided 
for the workers of more than fifty of the mines* 
This service has recently been extended to other 
industries, and to social societies, with the result 
that now 200 or more centres are regularly served by 
this cinema circuit. 

At the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Head Teachers (Lancashire and Cheshire Feder¬ 
ation) held in December, the following resolution 
w T as passed : 

** This Federation recognises the educational 
potentialities of films (silent and sound) and wireless 
broadcasting, and urges a more progressive attitude 
on the part of Local Education Authorities towards 
the introduction of such aids into schools.” 

At this meeting Mr. R* 3. Lambert gave an 
address on " The Educational Influence of Broad¬ 
casting*,” 


NEWS FROM ABROAD 

VENICE 

The second International Exhibition of Cinematography 
under the auspices of the Biennial Exhibition of Art, Venice, 
will be held in Venice during August this year. All the 
American studios have announced their intention of faking 
part, and the best and most recent productions of England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Sweden, Italy, Japan* 
the U.S,S,R + , India and Turkey will be submitted. Great 
Britain will probably be represented by two important films. 

VIENNA 

Under the auspices of the Viennese Chamber of Commerce 
an international film festival will be held at Vienna this 
summer in the form of two weeks of international cinemato¬ 
graphy, from June 16th to July 2nd* Prizes w r jll be awarded 
for the best films not previously exhibited, and Ernst Lubitsch 
is to be a member of the international tribunal of judges. An 
exhibition illustrating “ Forty Years of Cinematography,” 
which will be shouTi in connection with the festival, will 
include demonstrations of colour, stereoscopic and infra-red 
sound films. 

BERLIN 

One of the seven departments of the new National Cham¬ 
ber of Culture in Germany is devoted to the film. The 
President of the Chamber is the Reich Minister of National 
Education and Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels. {Deutsche 
Film z tilting). 

MUNICH 

The Ministry of National Education in Czceho-Slovakia 
has decided that cinematography and radio should be 
included as obligatory subjects in the syllabus for the third 
course in secondary schools and in training colleges for 
teachers. (Deutsche Filmzeitung ). 

MEXICO 

A new society composed of educationists, men of letters 
and people interested in social problems has been formed 
in Mexico under the title Sociedad Pro-Cine Educativo for 
the promotion of visual methods of education in schools. 
The president, Senor L* de Ibarra, invites correspondence 
from similar institutions for the pooling of information. 
The address of the Society's headquarters is Bucarcli 128, 
Mexico, D.F. {Educational Screen , Chicago )* 

BRUSSELS 

The Belgian University of Cinematography is organising 
in connection with the educational section of La Semaine 
du Cinhna a series of meetings in which the part played by 
the cinema in different aspects of social life, i.e*, teaching, 
sport, child welfare, folklore, industrial information, etc., 
is to be clearly defined. About thirty Belgian and foreign 
films have already been selected and the importance of the 
cinema in each field will be discussed by various lecturers. 
(Revue Beige de Cinema) w 

SWEDEN 

In Sweden the Commission of the Nordic Museum is 
undertaking for the Government a series of films on Swedish 
national folklore ; traditional customs, ceremonies, festivals, 
songs, legends and dances, (dniopse, Paris). 

JAPAN 

Japan’s first cartoon film has been completed after three 
years* work and with the co-operation of fifty-two artists 
and experts. Parts of the film are in colour and the subject 
is the famous Italian fairy-tale, the story of Pinocchio (by 
Collodi). (Gazzetta del Popolo, Turin). 

NEW FOREIGN FILMS 

Among the more interesting new productions from 
studios abroad is a film to be called The New Gulliyer, 
adapted from Swift's satire (U.S.3.R0; also MlahbyRen^Ginet 
(New Guinea) ; Bauern als Kunstler by Fritz Puehstein, 
a series of films dealing with peasant arts and crafts in 
southern Germany ■ a film on the annual grape harvest 
festivals in the Dolni Dunajovici region, produced by the 
Terra Film Company of Brunn, Czecho-Slovakia ; and, 
reviewed by II Matlino^oi Naples, as an outstanding picture, 
the Pesca riel Golfo, an amateur production by the Naples 
G.U.F* (University Fascist Group), dealing with the fishing 
industry in the Gulf of Naples. 
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From INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN, by John Grierson and Robert Flaherty 


PROPAGANDA By John Grierson 

A PROBLEM FOR EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND FOR CINEMA 


I SHOULD perhaps preface this analysis by 
saying that 1 have no great interest in films as 
such. Now and again shapes, masses and move¬ 
ments so disport themselves that I have a brief hope 
that something of the virtue of great painting may 
one day come into cinema ; but I have but to con¬ 
sider the economic bases of production to suspend 
the hope indefinitely. For the absolute pleasures 
of form a man would more wisely look to painting 
and be done with it. Outside considerations of 
commerce do not so frequently distort; the skill 
is more intense because more confined ; and the 
artist, on a cheaper canvas, can more easily command 
the bewildering perfections of harmony. I look on 
cinema as a pulpit, and use it as a propagandist ; 
and this I put unashamedly, because, in the still 
unshaven philosophies of cinema, broad distinctions 
are necessary. Art is one matter, and the wise, 
as I suggest, had better seek it where there is elbow 
room for its creation ; entertainment is another 


matter ; education, in so far as it concerns the 
classroom pedagogue, another, propaganda another ; 
and cinema is to be conceived as a medium, like 
writing, capable of many forms and many functions, 
A professional propagandist may well be especially 
interested in it. It gives generous access to the 
public. It is capable of direct description, simple 
analysis and commanding conclusion, and may, 
by its tempo*dand imagistic powers, be made easily 
persuasive. It lends itself to rhetoric, for no form 
of description can add nobility to a simple observa* 
tion so readily as a camera set low, or a sequence 
cut to a time-beat. But principally there is this 
thought that a single say-so can be repeated a 
thousand times a night to a million eyes, and 
over the years, if it is good enough to live, 
to millions of eyes. That seven-leagued fact 
opens a new perspective, a new hope, to 
public persuasion. Propaganda is the art of public 
persuasion. 
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The word may have seemed an ugly one in the 
past. It savours of the bamboozling and bludgeon¬ 
ing of public opinion with which it was associated 
during the War, and with which it is even now 
associated in the popular newspapers and elsewhere. 
But, from any objective standpoint, the perverse 
practice of an art is no guide to its proper nature. 
If the media of public communication are being 
used to deceive the public mind, so much the sooner 
they must be used to better ends, There has been 
the usual anarchic misuse of a new-found possibility. 
A public now universally literate, -widely circulating 
newspapers and a cinema that has become an in¬ 
stitution in everyone's life, have been exploited ; 
not first in the public interest, but first on behalf of 
private and sectional interests. It might seem that 
our educational system is only a preliminary prepara¬ 
tion of victims for a sacrifice. They are taught to 
read that they may be the more easily accessible to 
rubbish; their imagination is developed* their 
hopes aroused, that they may more readily absorb 
every dope which comes in the trappings of romance. 
They are freed from the ancient prejudices of 
morality and religion that they may the more easily 
fall victim to new T and inferior prejudices. 

What the better ends of propaganda should be, 
and how they must affect the educational system 
and be related to its existing purposes, I shall try 
to define. 

It may be that we are “the most pernicious race of 
little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to 
crawl upon the earth **; but no educator dare 
believe it, He is bound by his trade to the principle 
of progress. He develops the individual's mind 
that it may be fit for the problems of a developing 
community. He is, indeed, bound in one sense 
or another, to the doctrine of democracy, and the 
proposition that the voice of the people may, under 
his proper guidance, become the voice of God, 
Unfortunately for our educator and his educational 
system, he has failed to make good the hopes w r e 
once had of him. In two or three generations of 
universal education the contribution of public 
opinion to government, and the participation of the 
public In the affairs of State, have become more 
irrelevant than ever. Either events, in the shape of 
faster communications, widening horizons and more 
complicated economic relationships, have moved too 
fast for the educational system to cope with, or 
something inherently wrong in educational theory 
has prevented the proper training of the citizen's 
mind for public interest and public judgment. 

The so-called failure of democracy is certainly 
one of the more urgent problems of the Schools. 
Names like Bryce, Wallas, Sumner, Dewey and 
Hobhouse are all associated with a criticism of 
democratic government which has turned of late, 
in Lippman for example, to a frank disillusionment. 
The men of action may be pardoned if they echo the 
Schoolmen in their desperate regard for theories of 
Fascism and other dictatorship. For Bryce, under 
democracy the money interests have perverted admin¬ 
istration, parties have become the levers of private 


interest, and politics has become a trade based too 
often on self-seeking and the playing for votes. 
There is irresponsible ownership of the channels of 
propaganda and education ; and public opinion has 
not become (or been made) the expected safeguard 
against self-interest and irresponsibility of power. 
For Wallas, democracy has failed to develop a 
social organisation of thought, and the common 
citizen is left high and dry, either ignorant of public 
issues or without any training which might help 
him to a judgment concerning them. For Faguet, 
the system is such that popular representatives are 
only replicas of mass mediocrity, and democracy 
itself only a “ great and meddlesome organ of 
mediocrity.” Wells calls for the trained man and 
does not see the present regime creating respect 
enough for skill to produce him. Lowell wonders 
desperately how the ordinary citizen can develop 
a true opinion in an age of specialisation, and abandons 
the problem, Hobhouse wonders, in equal des¬ 
peration, how information can be secured and con¬ 
veyed for the formulation of a common will. So, 
in analysis, the charge proceeds, without any special 
consideration of the teacher's problem, of how a 
new technique may be taught which will make the 
public's participation in affairs the creative partici¬ 
pation we looked for. Education must be more 
humanistic, says one; education must teach the 
masses to follow rational guidance, says another ; 
a dominating ethical spirit can prevent failure, says 
another. But these are vague answers, and the 
problem for practical everyday instruction remains. 
The public, as Lippman holds, is a phantom public, 
and public control Is a myth. “ The citizen is like 
a deaf spectator in the back row, who ought to keep 
his mind on the mystery off there, but cannot quite 
manage to keep awake. He knows he is somehow 
affected by what is going on . . , but these public 
affairs are in no convincing way his affairs. They 
are for the most part invisible. They are managed, 
if they are managed at all, at a distant centre, from 
behind the scenes, by unnamed powers. As a 
private person he does not know for certain what is 
going on, or who is doing it, or where he is being 
carried . , . . he lives in a world vrhich he cannot see, 
does not understand, and is unable to direct. 

No process of education, as at present practised, 
bridges the gulf for the citizen, or even attempts to 
define the grounds on which his participation might 
be useful. He is expected vaguely, on Aristotelian 
theories laid down for a privileged class in a small 
town, to understand everything—and everything 
means now too many and too much. Lost in the 
problem of keeping himself, he cannot keep himself 
informed ; and, even if he could, could not know all 
about everything all the time. And nothing less, 
on the ancient theory of democracy, seems to have 
been expected of him. He is expected to have an 
intellectual attitude on issues that are only transient 
to him, and which are themselves shot through with 
perspectives and relationships only the specialist 
could hope to comprehend. No wonder if, in 
desperation, he personalises whatever he considers, 
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and is only interested when events have been melo- 
dramatised as a conflict* or generalises hopefully 
on a local particular* or promotes a prejudice grandilo¬ 
quently to the status of an opinion* 

I think we must presently see that our theory of 
democracy has asked the impossible, and that our 
educational theory, following it, has from a social 
point of view become grotesquely inadequate. It 
still performs naively under the Benthamite con¬ 
ception of the rationalised man, on respect for the 
facts and judgment on the facts, when the facts have 
become too numerous and too difficult, and the 
presentation of them impossible in the slim hours of 
the average citizen J s leisure time. It has failed to 
make contact with the findings of social psychology 
in so far as that science indicates the new problems 
of a more complicated community ; and to say what 
will take the place of the rational man and his judg¬ 
ment based on the facts. For, while the political 
scientist may indicate the urgent need for a new 
theory of education, it is the educational theorist 
who must formulate it* His two times two is no 
longer enough. Even his humanities (how genteel 
and how scholastically meaningless this echo of 
the great Greeks has become) are no longer enough* 
By human invention and sudden access of physical 
power, the fast changing world has put a premium 
on the teaching of the principles of growth and co¬ 
operation* The humanities with their emphases on 
personal problems and private perfections are too 
remote to grasp them. Nor is the teaching of a 
high morality fit to cope with the situation, for 
the mores are the folkways that are already sacrosanct 
and are no guide to the formation of new, “A 
good conscience is no help in situations where the 
problem is to find a guide for the conscience, 1 * 

These solutions are right in one respect* They 
realise that the problem is one of training the mind 
to take an ‘ attitude * to the situations which arise* 
They realise that the contributing judgment must 
be other than a narrowly rational one* But they are 
by guess and by God solutions, with no guarantee 
that the living elements of the situation will be 
taken, A comprehension is wanted of the growing 
points of society* The humanities and the moralities, 
in academic appreciation, may only too often reflect 
its dying points* 

TO BE CONTINUED 

THE INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION 
OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

CONVENTION for facilitating the inter¬ 
national circulation of films of an educational 
character was recently adopted by a conference 
called by the League of Nations at which forty 
countries were represented* The object of the Con¬ 
vention is the freer circulation of educational films 
by the abolition of customs duties on such films. 
The International Institute of Educational Cinemato- 
graphy at Rome, which is the body charged by the 
League of Nations with the duty of studying and 
exploring the educational possibilities of the cinema, 


will be mainly responsible for the administration of 
the Convention. A copy of every film for which 
exemption from customs duties is claimed will be 
submitted to the International Institute which, if 
satisfied that the film in question is of an inter¬ 
national educational character, will issue a certificate 
to that effect. The producer, having this certificate, 
may then submit the film to any country which has 
ratified the Convention, and it will be the sole right 
of the competent body in each country to decide 
whether the film is educational from a national 
point of view* If so, it is admitted free of customs 
duty and must not be subject to any internal tax or 
charge different from that imposed on films pro¬ 
duced in the importing country. 

The Convention applies to films which, based 
on didactic methods, have eminently international 
educational aims and fall within one of the five 
following categories :— 

(a) Films designed to supply information with regard 
to the work and aims of the League of Nations and 
other international organisations which are generally 
recognised by the countries signing the Convention, 

(h) Films intended for use in education of ail grades. 

(c) Films intended for vocational training and guidance, 
including technical films relating to industry and 
films relating to scientific management* 

(d) Films dealing with scientific or technical research or 
designed to spread scientific knowledge, 

(e) Films dealing with health questions, physical train¬ 
ing, social welfare and relief. 

The national authority will communicate its 
decision as to whether in its view the film is educa¬ 
tional to the International Institute at Rome. If 
the importing country does not admit of the educa¬ 
tional character of the film from a national stand¬ 
point, the producing country may make friendly 
representations to the Government of the importing 
country and the two Governments will be able to 
take full advantage of the advice of the International 
Institute of Educational Cinematography* 

A film which is admitted free of customs duty 
under this Convention will not be restricted to 
presentation in schools, but will be free to circulate 
in the ordinary cinema houses* The Convention 
does not interfere with the right of any signatory 
to censor films in accordance with its own laws, 
and admission may also he refused on the grounds 
of public security and order. Moreover, any 
country, when signing the Convention, may reserve 
the right to take measures to prohibit or restrict 
importation for reasons based on the necessity for 
defending their markets against foreign films. 

The International Institute has also undertaken 
the task of compiling a catalogue of all the films 
certified, with a summary regarding each, and this 
should be circulated to all signatory nations. 

The British Film Institute is in close collaboration 
with the International Institute at Rome, and the 
General Manager is a member of the Governing 
Body of the latter* It seems appropriate upon 
every consideration that the British Film Institute 
should be the body competent in this country to 
decide as to whether the films submitted are or are 
not educational from a national point of view* 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND, by Norman McLeod (Paramount) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FILM AUDIENCES 

The relative importance of story, star and technique to cinema 
audiences, and the Influence of the documentary film in 

raising the critical standards of the public, Mr. Schrire is a R H ■ j r u * 

founder member of the Cape Film Society in South Africa* L/SVIu jChnrC 


T HE difference between the documentary and the 
theatrical story film is exercising the minds of all 
intelligent film theoreticians, but the probable 
effects that the increased exhibition of documentary 
pictures will have on the critical appreciation of the 
general public have as yet been overlooked. 

What is meant by the term 1 documentary 1 need 
not affect us here, except that we should postulate 
one essential distinction between documentary and 
story-film, namely that the latter carries a story 
concerned principally with individual human-beings 
whereas the documentary does not. Documentary 
films are not concerned with what we clumsily call 
a ‘ plot/ a series of events dealing with happenings 
to individuals as individuals, but with a theme or 
motif. To attempt to make a documentary without a 
theme is to attempt the impossible. 


We must also be dear that the term 4 audience 1 
does not mean an homogeneous mass of people 
with but a single thought. Rather does it refer to 
that large inchoate body of ordinary people which 
provides the film industry with its means of sub¬ 
sistence* It is the largest proportion in any cinema 
audience ; the lowest common factor which is 
alleged to be the repository of the public taste. 

Basically the reaction of the members of an 
audience to any story-film is the projection of their 
own characters and personalities into those of the 
actors* It is the story which is all important. 
The same fundamental psychological reactions are 
present in a person following a story-film as in the 
reading of a novel. The pictorial essence of the 
film as the medium heightens and intensifies this 
self-projection. There is an avid interest in the 
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Henry VIII : portrait by Holbein 

progress of the story-incidents, an eager escape from 
reality, a mental or rather emotional drugging. 
The audience is angry or loving, in a state of suspense 
or grand triumph, as often as one or other of the 
characters in the film experience these emotions. 
The technique of the picture (composition, photo¬ 
graphy, editing) is neglected for the reason that its 
appraisal would demand that the audience should 
stop identifying itself with the characters of the 
story and concentrate on the skill of presentation— 
a course it cannot and is not expected to follow. 

The ideal audience is, of course, one which could 
criticise Loth presentation and content and could 
consider intelligently the harmonious welding of 
these two inseparable essentials. But the present 
day audience will first have to discard its old outlook 
and exercise a conscious concentration on the method 
and skill of presentation. Having once looked upon 
the story as a thing apart, it will have to look upon 
the technique as a separate element in a film, until 
it can come to see these not as two elements but as 
equally important inter-dependent parts of a unity. 

If it had been used intelligently, the star-system 
might have assisted in reorientating the audience's 
approach, A publicity trick designed to shift 
attention from the old hackneyed stories to a single 


person, the star-system might by this very change 
of emphasis, have given the audience the much- 
needed opportunity for 4 cinema leisure J ; 
leisure, that is, to look for something in the 
picture other than what they were seeing. But 
the star-system was successful in its purpose 
as cloak for paucity of ideas or vision among 
film magnates. It sheltered the hack-scenarist 
and hack-director, and its effect was to en¬ 
courage the audience to come to the cinema 
already partially projected into what it was 
going to see. To-day, in spite of the fact that 
the audience knows how most films will end, it 
still follows their course as keenly as ever. The 
star-system has merely heightened interest in 
the doings of the characters and directed public 
curiosity towards the idiosyncrasies of the stars 
in question. 

The documentary film is changing all this. 
Breaking new T ground, it has no individualised 
human story to offer, no star to present, no 
vulgar, well-publicised emotional bait to extend. 
Human beings appearing in documentary 
pictures are not individuals with insignificant 
personal emotions, troubles and passions. 
They are types, types of social groups, symbols 
of the many* 

Until recent years documentary pictures of 
the travelogue and mock-industrial type 
bastardised their presence by introducing human 
beings as individuals, and the audience w-as 
quick to jump into their souls. To-day, 
however, the growing number of documentary 
films with no accepted story-content is com¬ 
pelling a reconditioning on the part of the 
audience* It has come to realise that it must 
sit through the preliminaries—in which docu¬ 
mentaries are included—before the main feature 
appears. It is resigned to this fact, and being unable 
to regard these pictures in the light of story-films, 
the audience has come to approach documentaries 
from a different point of view r * It employs its 
4 cinema leisure,' that is the time it is unable to spend 
in projection into the emotions of the actors, in some 
other w r ay in order to escape unutterable boredom. 
And it is, and will be, with greater force compelled 
to look for other things ; first the aim and theme ot 
the film and secondly the presentation employed* 
The present school of documentary directors, 
few- though they may be, who refuse to vulgarise 
the purpose of their films, is a factor w f hich will 
gradually force the audience into a new critical 
appreciation. A new vitality is beginning to make 
itself felt in cinema. 

The responsibility that this change in the audience 
is casting on the present documentary directors and 
producers is obvious. That they should realise 
this is of paramount importance, for with them lies 
the task of raising the cultural and educational 
status of the cinema audience. Whether they will 
discharge this onus successfully rests on many 
complicated factors. Not the least important of 
these is the clarity and sincerity of their purpose* 
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WHY GET IT 
WRONG? 


By Charles R. Beard 


Mr. Beard, the well-known authority on 
armour and costumes,criticises the most 
successful British film of 1933* from the 
point of view of the archaeologist and 
historian. Mr. Beard is the author of 
41 The Costume and the Arming of the 
Yeomen of the Guard." 


T HE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIIL may 

be good entertainment, but it is feeble 
history, bad psychology and worse archaeology. 

It is true that the film is said to be only 
burlesque ; but so much praise has been given 
it as a master-production of the British film 
industry, and so much attention given to the 
details of its setting, that the latter at least 
deserves serious analysis. The production 
displays a lamentable lack of knowledge of 
the manners, customs and practices of the 
Court in the third and fourth decades of the 
sixteenth century, and a hopeless ignorance of 
almost all the material details, which differ¬ 
entiate this period from those which preceded 
and followed it. Henry himself is depicted as a 
mixture of blustering buffoon and wenching toss¬ 
pot prone to bouts of alcoholic remorse. Incidentally 
this spectacle covers only the dozen or so years 
of Henry's later matrimonial adventures and dis¬ 
misses his faithful consort of twenty-three years 
in a contemptuous caption as too respectable to 
be interesting. 

Admittedly Mr, Laughton in his make-up has 
made a laudable effort to present a fac-simile of the 
King. It cannot be said to have come off. And 
of the other principal characters Anne of Cleves 
alone bears any recognizable facial resemblance to 
her original, Mr, Hanray's cringing fox-faced 
Cranmer is not the least like the beefy, heavy- 
jowled Archbishop- And Mr, Dyall has scorned 
any attempt to look like Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, The supply of Garters and Garter Collars 
would seem to have run short; Essex should at 
least have worn his Lesser George, as he was bound 
to do by the Statutes of the Order, 

Except where documentary evidence could be 
cited, all tonsorial eccentricities should have been 
avoided, such as the Elizabethan beards which so 
frequently appeared (e.g., the Secretary to the 
Privy Council), and the low comedy moustaches 
and beard of the Calais Executioner. Henry, it 


Charles Laughton as HENRY VIIL 

may be noted, wore his hair “ clubbed " until 
May, 1535, after which date he caused his head to 
be polled and ordered the Court to do likewise, 
Mr. Laughton’s “ quiff/' with which he makes 
play on the way to Katharine Howard’s bedroom, 
is ridiculous, jane Seymour's “ fluffy bob ” is 
only less out of period than the '* permanent waves " 
of the majority of the other Court ladies. 

Calais, the producers seem to have forgotten, had 
been English for all but tw r o hundred years, and no 
native of Calais was a foreigner in Henry's England, 
Turning to matters sartorial, Henry's dresses 
wfere in general correct and effective, though Mr. 
Laughton wears his spurs like a cow-boy, with the 
buckles on the inside of his feet instead of the 
outside. Some of the other costumes were good, 
though in almost every scene the women looked 
undressed, having forgotten the lappets of their 
French hoods. In the men's dress there were far 
too many high necks of the last third of the century ; 
and the royal liveries of scarlet and black, and green 
and white ensigned with badges and cyphers w r ere 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The two brief glimpses vouchsafed of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, presumably intended for Yeomen 
Warders, revealed them as habited in a strange 
parody of the Elizabethan livery capped with the 
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John Loder as Thomas PeynelL (THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
HENRY VUI, London Film Productions) 

bonnets first issued to them at the Coronation of 
King James II. The King's Guard, on duty in the 
Palace of Hampton Court, who should rightly have 
been the Yeomen, were dressed as German Land¬ 
sknechts of 1520 and armed with javelins (carried 
by the Yeomen only on horseback) and not with 
the regulation Flemish halberds. 

While on the subject of arms and armour why did 
the Duke of Cleves wear—for no reason whatever 
that could be discovered—the breast and back from 
the Milanese armour of Frederick the Victorious 
made about 1440 ? It should also be noted that 
none within the precincts of the Palace* save only 
the Guard on duty and the King’s Spears, might 
wear swords. Gentlemen of the Court, such as 
Culpepper* could not have worn them (especially 
when dancing), nor could they possibly have used 
rapiers of 1590 to 1610* Why was the executioner 
of Queen Anne furnished with a German two-hand 
fighting sword of 1580 and not the proper heads¬ 
man's weapon ? He would, moreover, never have 
sharpened his instrument upon a grindstone ; he 
would have honed it. 

Turning to other matters, the greater part of the 
furniture is preposterous, a hotch-potch of all 
periods, mostly of the middle and second half of 


the seventeenth century (e.g,, the chair in which the 
King sits in the last scene)* Most of the plate used 
in the banqueting scenes is of the seventeenth 
century and very obviously so ; and the stained 
glass in the windows of the later scenes is, if anything* 
of the fourteenth century—judging by the shape of 
the shields—whereas the framing in which it stands 
is of the early sixteenth century. Eighteenth 
century cottage warming-pans looked out of place 
in the Royal bed chamber* The Royal bed was, by 
the way, always made by the Guard, while the 
Yeoman Bed-Goer “ tumbled up and down upon 
it for search thereof/* 

Where is the Chapel or Church which possesses a 
thirteenth century effigy in the Triforium ? And 
what was the point of introducing two shots of the 
Tower of London with all the nineteenth century 
improvements ? The producers also seem to have 
forgotten that executions on Tow r er Green, being 
within the precincts of the Royal Palace, were even 
less of a public spectacle than those on Tower Hill, 
and were only attended by officers of the Fortress and 
a few officials whose business it was to be present, 

Henry plays to the gallery when he gives his 
exhibition of his disgusting table manners—reminis¬ 
cent of Wallace Beery as Richard I* in Robin Hood. 
Tudor table manners were excellent* The nice 
management of knife and fingers is carefully set 
forth in The Babees Book and all who were well¬ 
born understood the art. 

It is a pity that we could not have been treated to 
some show of the ceremonial duties of the Squire 
Carver and some proper feeding in place of low 
comedy capon-tearing. 

The gardens bear no resemblance to those at 
Hampton Court as they were at the period. The 
paths should have been brick bordered with King's 
Beasts holding gilded vanes at intervals on posts 
striped with the King's colours* 

It would be possible to extend this brief list of 
shortcomings to a very considerable length. Money 
has obviously been lavished on this spectacle, and it 
only seems a pity that the fine individual and collective 
performances should have been marred by so many 
inaccuracies and absurdities* A little care and 
discretion should have lifted the whole to the level 
of excellence which made the kitchen scenes such 
all too brief works of art. 


The Independent Film Makers’ Association (hon. 
secretary, G* A* Shaw; hon, treasurer, J. C, H. 
Dunlop* 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W/L) 
has been formed to bring together “ the serious 
amateur film makers of this country " for the pro¬ 
duction of documentary, experimental and educa¬ 
tional films. 


Under the auspices of the British Film Institute 
a demonstration of Dr* Neurath's method of pic¬ 
torial statistics and its application to films was held 
at Film House during Nov ember. Dr. Neurath, of 
the Vienna Mundaneum/gave an address. 
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THE GLASGOW EXPERIMENT 

By J, E* Barton 

Headmaster of Bristol Grammar School 


THE FILM IN THE CLASSROOM, Report by a Sub-Committee 
of the Glasgow Education Department, November, 1933 


U NUSUAL interest is attached, at the present 
time, to this official report of an experiment 
carried out in five schools by instruction of the 
Glasgow Education Authority, The aim was “ to 
determine the value of the cinematograph as an aid 
to classroom teaching/’ and the classes selected, 
ranging in size from 30 to 45, were composed of 
boys or girls aged mostly from twelve to thirteen. 
The subject was the geography of the British Empire : 
a very natural choice, seeing that geography, pecu¬ 
liarly among school subjects, lends itself to graphic 
and concrete illustration* Not only the care and 
thoroughness, but the courage of those engaged 
upon the experiment is to be commended ; for they 
were prompt to acknowledge certain defects in 
their first arrangements, and boldly revised 
the whole scheme in view of this practical ex¬ 
perience. 

Thus revised, the scheme consisted of tests that 


revolved round eight typical films and in the appli¬ 
cation of which every precaution was taken to 
eliminate irrelevant factors, with a view' to discovering 
how far the aid of the film—teaching personnel and 
other things being equal—was of positive value in 
impressing knowledge on the minds of the children. 
The results of film-aided and of non-film-aided 
lessons were compared in two ways : by examination 
papers set within 48 hours of each lesson, and two 
months later, by papers designed to explore the “ re¬ 
tent ivity ” of the pupils. In their desire for 
fair conditions, the experimenters assigned the 
lessons to be compared, in each school, to the same 
period of the day ; and the conscientiousness with 
which the figures are tabulated may be gauged by 
a footnote that explains, with regard to one test 
paper in w r hich a class showed unusual speed, that 
“ the class was going to swimming immediately 
the examination was finished, 



THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIII. (Korda), Preparing the King’s bed 
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The general verdict is decisively in favour of film 
aid. Moreover, while some would have expected 
that “ the cinema factor ” might be of transient 
effectiveness, the statistics show that it was even 
more effective, relatively, after two months' interval. 
Perhaps the most instructive paragraphs of the report 
are those which deal with a vital and obvious fact: 
the fact that classroom use of the film, to be consis¬ 
tently valuable, must develop its own technique. 
The report suggests that a film of ten minutes' 
length is enough for a total lesson of forty minutes; 
that classroom films should be made ad hoc, so as 
to avoid both crowding of information and irrele¬ 
vance ; and that their technical standard should 
not fall far short of what is seen in the public cinema. 
This last suggestion may be taken seriously to heart. 
For years we have been all too familiar with the well- 
meant but feebly conceived and muddy lantern- 
slides that we have learned to associate with the 
propaganda of learned societies, and even—if "we 
remember to except the brilliant photographic 
competence of the Victoria and Albert Museum— 
with some of our national institutions. From long 
experience in lantern work I can sadly testify that 
bad lighting and dirty, crumpled screens are by no 
means obsolete, even in distinguished haunts of 
learning. 

Though admittedly and necessarily limited in 
scope, the Glasgow experiment offers good material 
for the British Film Institute to chew upon. It is 
evident that if the knowledge-film is to be an integral 
feature of school instruction in certain suitable 
subjects, a vast field of research awaits those w r ho 
aspire to make it a perfect thing for its purpose, 
I use the term “ knowledge-film/' because , we have 
to distinguish very clearly between what is useful as 
a vehicle of facts and principles, and those other uses 
of the film—for older pupils and for the public at 
large—which s<rve an aesthetic end. Even within 
the comprehension of young children, we can observe 
those laws of visible clearness, order, and good sense 
which are the foundations of all art; but many other 
considerations emerge when we think of the film as 
an aid to enlightenment and the formation of sound 
taste, beyond the range of memory tests and the 
school examiner. Meanwhile a pioneer enterprise, 
such as this Report embodies, calls for gratitude. 
A public education authority which will take so 
much trouble to confront and investigate a new idea, 
and which can rely on so capable a body of disin¬ 
terested teachers to establish and state their con¬ 
clusions, is really deserving of its name. 

FILMS IN RELIGIOUS SERVICES 

Judging from the reports we hear of the progress 
of the recently formed Religious Film Society, 
there is reason to believe that the use of motion 
pictures in religious services will become more 
generally adopted for religious purposes in 
the near future, particularly in school halls, parish 
halls, Y.M.C,Ads, Brotherhoods, and similar 
organisations. The horn organising secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Oliver A. Minns, writes :— 


" There is no doubt that the film, as adapted to 
religious services, is already appealing to increasing 
numbers of people every year—people who would 
not be persuaded to attend the usual Church service ; 
and it does not require much argument to convince 
one that motion pictures can be used with great 
effect and advantage in reaching those who are 
outside the ordinary church-going community. 

“ The Church, as a body, has so far failed to 
realise the fact that an enormous proportion of the 
population, especially in crowded cities, has become 
definitely * film-minded.* Only in isolated cases 
here and there have enterprising ministers in charge 
of 4 down-town * Churches, or large Mission Halls, 
realised the potential appeal of the motion picture. 
They have deliberately linked the cinema with their 
other services to great and enduring advantage, 
and their successful achievements in this direction 
are reflected in other activities of their Christian 
Social work* 

14 It w T as in the definite belief that these few 
outstanding examples could be taken as sufficiently 
justifying the argument in favour of using films 
for reaching people not likely to be induced by 
ordinary church methods to enter a place of worship, 
that the Religious Film Society was founded, last 
November by the Guilds of Light, wiiose activities 
have been extended considerably beyond the original 
plans formulated two years ago. 

" The objects of the Guilds of Light (a purely 
voluntary organisation) is to form branches through¬ 
out the country for the purpose of encouraging the 
use of motion pictures in religious services. The 
work of the R.F.S., on the other hand, is to organise 
such services in churches, Sunday Schools, etc. 
and to assist members of the Guilds of Light to 
instal suitable apparatus (preferably 16mm. portable 
projectors), also to produce or purchase and to 
supply appropriate films on hire. 

“ It needs only to be suggested that the possession 
of a suitable portable projector, with some com¬ 
petent individual willing to be responsible for its 
proper care, also offers an attractive means to enter¬ 
tain and instruct the young people of Sunday Schools 
and churches on w r eek-day evenings throughout the 
autumn and winter, on a wide range of subjects 
by showing films of general interest. 

15 With the Bishop of London for its President, 
its Officers and Council fully representative of most 
branches of Established and Free Churches, and in 
active co-operation with several well-known Christian 
organisations, the Guilds of Light has every prospect 
of achieving its praiseworthy objects in conjunction 
with the Religious Film Society.” 

We understand that The Guilds of Light, for a 
minimum annual membership fee of 10s. 6d., will 
be prepared to recommend suitable apparatus on 
special terms of purchase—with money grants in 
approved cases—and advise on programmes of 
appropriate films and slides for religious services. 
Enquiries should be addressed to: The Hon. 
Organising Secretary, The Religious Film Society* 
4* Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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From LONDON TOWN, by Marion Grierson (Travel Association) 

IN THE SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC 


THE NEW SOCIOLOGICAL CINEMA 

ITH the beginning of 1934 new pointers are 
appearing in film production* To-day 
cinema is shaping towards its ultimate realisation 
as a social service. In the entertainment field we 
hear that one company will make a story out of 
unemployment. Another is going to film the history 
of our colonial developments. There is news of the 
stories of commerce coming to the screen. Disap¬ 
pointed as we shall probably be by their form, the 
tendencies are important, It is one step forward 
when our commercial producers begin to think of 
social subjects as film material* War dour Street 
has accepted the idea that realism, that some of the 
stuff of everyday life, must be brought to the screen. 

Though these are good ideas to begin with, and 
the thin end of the wedge, we can be equally sure that 
commercial producers will retain the old plots, re¬ 
furbished for the new scheme of things. The films 
will lack real importance through moviedom’s 


By D. F. Taylor 

supreme assurance that they know the type of story 
that will appeal to the public. To them this develop¬ 
ment of cinema is but another passing cycle and the 
old plots will serve. 

How often in the past have we seen a film an¬ 
nounced with a social setting. We go, ever hopefully, 
to see it ; but Inevitably we find the social theme 
well in the background and the old 41 hokie ” movie 
plot is unrolled once more. At the present stage of 
development, everyday events are only a painted 
backcloth for plot A or B from the files, A recent 
film that illustrates this point is Red Wagon. Although 
circus life is not important screen material, the 
treatment shows the present movie approach. The 
film had a magnificent opportunity to pattern a 
sweep of canvas revealing the English countryside 
and the vagabond life of circus folk. It could have 
been a rather lovely, tumbling, bustling pageant. 
However, we were again doomed to disappointment. 
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Incident and plot sprang from hackneyed personal 
circumstances ; on no occasion did the plot spring 
from any realistic circus incident. The circus life 
was only a picturesque background. Circumstances 
sprang from the files and the story moved along 
its accustomed path. 

We have another recent example in The Silk 
Express, This film had a dramatic commercial 
theme. It began well and showed the effect of a 
change of fashion on the textile industry. But the 
film’s potentialities were ruined by the introduction 
of accepted entertainment values. Murder was 
introduced, gangsters made their appearance. In 
other words the plot was <f hoked ” up, to the 
extent of losing sight of the original idea. 

Among the welter of entertainment pictures down 
the years there has been an occasional picture whose 
theme went outside the realm of 41 pure ” entertain* 
ment, America gave us those hurrying panoramic 
histories of her early days, The Covered Wagon, 
Thundering Herd,The Iron Horse, Abraham Lincoln, 
and more recently Cimarron. From Germany 
there has been Mutter Krausen, Menschen amSonn- 
tag, and “ M.” France has given us Jeanne d’Arc, 
A Nous la Lfberte, Here and there an occasional 
picture that had something more than just enter¬ 
tainment. 


This year discloses a surprising number of films 
whose themes spring from social life and problems. 
State Fair, One Sunday Afternoon, The Stranger’s 
Return ; all these were pictures whose inspiration 
sprang from the Middle West life in America, There 
was the badly argued This Day and Age, an essay in 
lynch law, that had other lessons than those it chose 
to outline. In tw'Q very recent films, both concerned 
with the same subject, we have real documents of 
social problems. In the Mayor of Hell and Dan¬ 
gerous Ages we are introduced to the question of 
lawless boyhood in America. A very urgent problem 
is this vagrancy that has been forced upon thousands 
of America's youth because of their family's inability 
to keep them. The Mayor of Hell "dealt with 
life in a boys’ reformatory. Though it shirked 
depicting the social conditions that had brought 
these adolescents to prison, it did suggest a sane 
remedy for making these convicts into citizens. 
In Dangerous Ages the fault was reversed. It 
showed the terrible unemployment and conditions 
of society that made young boys and girls become 
hobos, but it was unable to suggest any remedy. 
The only solution it could offer was a vague “ help 
one another ” under the blue eagle of the N.R,A. 
Both these films were important. In both cases 
here was a social problem brought adequately to the 



Paulette Etambert in. LA MATERNELLE (Benoit Levy and Marie Epstein) shown at the Academy theatre, London 
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POIL DE GAROTTE 
0 (Duvivier) 

screen without the in¬ 
troduction of extraneous 
situations. 

But from France came 
the most important socio¬ 
logical film of the year* 

La Maternelle demon¬ 
strated a social problem 
and gave an answer. It 
showed the conditions of 
life of slum children and 
showed how they might 
be made useful members 
of society. The film got 
down to the bones of the 
subject. 

The appearance of all 
these films and, more 
important, their popu¬ 
larity, is clearing the 
way for still further 
developments. It does 
not matter how they 
come to the screen, or 
what cheap motives 
actuated their making ; 
it is important that they 
can be seen. 

We shall find too, 
that as movie develops 
there will not be the 
same broad distinction 
that at present exists 
between the entertain¬ 
ment film and the film 
that is produced for 
specific propagandist or 
sociological purposes. 

With all film production 
united in purpose, in 
the service of the com¬ 
munity, different shapes 
will merely be different 
methods of expression. 

There will always be the feature film in the shape we 
now see it, but the ideology will be changed. It will 
have been brought into line, brought into the service 
of the community. 

Apart from the tendencies of theatrical films a most 
present pointer to the future is the growth of films 
produced for specific social services. On every 
side w T e hear of new developments. Films of 
research, films of industry, films of science, 
medical films, teaching films. Films are being 
made for specialised audiences ; films to tell the 
farmer of the new discoveries of research and the 
advantages of co-operative marketing. Medical 
knowledge is being dispensed by means of film. 
Films are bringing a new world of experience to the 
classroom. Films are aiding the propagation of 
hygiene knowledge. 


There are now over fifty thousand film projectors 
In the hands of private people. Fifty thousand 
potential non-theatrical audiences in England. 
Though a certain number of these projectors belong 
to domestic users, a very large percentage is servicing 
the schools, the hospitals, the adult education 
organisations, youth movements, cultural organisa¬ 
tions, Women's Institutes, political movements. 

But in all these developments we have only begun 
to touch the fringe of public service. There is 
going to be a real need for movie in the increasing 
leisure hours of workers. In teaching films we 
have only begun to teach geography, botany, history, 
but what a host of subjects there are at hand ! What 
possibilities there are in elucidating mathematics: 
the whole world of science could be brought 
dramatically alive. In medical films we have only 
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isolated films instancing various experiments and 
principles. But medical instruction could be greatly 
assisted by film. New discoveries should be filmed 
and placed at the disposal of medical practitioners. 

Those are just a few examples of how films can 
be developed into a real service to the community. 
In this country we are far behind the developments 
of almost every other country. But we arc building 
gradually. The pioneer work of John Grierson 
is being carried on under the aegis of the Post 
Office. We now have a Film Institute to co¬ 
ordinate the work of isolated practitioners. Gaumont 
British have established an instructional department. 
Good news all of it. Through their united efforts 
will come the cinema of the future. We are building 
to the new sociological cinema. 

BRITISH EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

G. B. Instructional's Programme Discussed by 

H. Bruce Woolfe 

HEN the President of the Gaumont British 
Corporation saw T me* after the negotiations 
with reference to G.B. Instructional had been 
completed, he informed me that he was entrusting 
me with a wwk that ought to be done. At the same 
interview* Mr. C. M. Woolf* Managing Director of 
the Corporation* told me that any help he could give 
would be forthcoming. Other executives in the 
Corporation, have expressed the same desire to assist 
the latest offspring of that organisation which had 
done more to advance the cause of British films than 
any other agency. 

It is felt that the time has now come when a 
determined effort should be made to foster the 
growing interest in educational films that is to be 
noticed in quarters that in the past have only shown 
an attitude ranging from hostility to a lukewarm 
interest. During the last year or two the efforts 
of the trade and the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films have done much to focus attention 
on this question, and their efforts have been greatly 
assisted by the work of several voluntary helpers 
in different parts of the country. 

I date the first real awakening to the results of 
the Middlesex Experiment, carried out mainly by 
the National Union of Teachers in collaboration with 
Western Electric and British Instructional Films 
in 1931, This was the first organised effort to 
give a practical test of the use of talking films in 
education, and the opinions of all connected with the 
experiment were such that the question as to whether 
films were of use for educational purposes was 
definitely proved. The experiment was followed by 
others of a similar nature all giving much the same 
results. The publication of The Film in National 
Life brought things to a head and resulted in the 
formation of the British Film Institute under Govern¬ 
ment auspices. 

The great question* as always, is that of films. 
So far those films that have been used have been 
culled from a variety of sources and very few of 
them have had any pretensions to rank as educational. 
If this movement is to make any lasting headway 


new films made expressly for the purpose must be 
put into production, and be shown to fulfil their w 
purpose adequately before the powers that hold the 
purse strings will consent to unloosen them. Courage 
and a long sighted view are necessary to undertake 
a job of this sort. It cannot be a quick job. Caution 
is necessary owing to the conflicting interests and 
opinions that are involved. It is here that the 
Gaumont British Corporation have stepped into 
the breach and have announced a programme that 
it is hoped will go far towards solving the problem. 

Fifty educational films per annum are to be 
produced , and already steps have been taken to ensure 
that these films shall be produced under proper 
auspices. It is hoped that the British Film In¬ 
stitute will be in a position to nominate advisers 
in the various classes of films under consideration, 

G. B, Instructional intend to make biology their 
principal work. Already they have considerable 
experience in the making of this type of film, and 
owing to his unique qualifications Mr. Percy Smith 
has already been commissioned to execute a series of 
biological studies which it is intended to add to 
year by year. Biology is eminently suitable for 
film treatment, as so much time can be saved to stu¬ 
dents by showing them exactly what it is necessary 
for them to see at any time of the year and if necessary 
under the microscope. Well known scientists will 
be in charge of the productions of which it is 
expected to produce about twelve annually. 

Geographical subjects are now in course of pre¬ 
paration and a French language film by Monsieur 
Stephan is in course of production, A film on 
Mensuration is now in the scenario stage and other 
subjects are being considered for early production. 

A further series of twelve of the Secrets of Nature 
series is already in hand and will be executed by 
Charles Head, Oliver Pike and Percy Smith. These 
subjects are being prepared for theatrical use, after 
which they will be re-edited for the non-theatrical 
library. Other subjects of a more ambitious type 
will also be produced during the coming year. 
Paul Rotha has already begun work on a film dealing 
with Empire interdependence, a subject running 
into three reels. After the success achieved by 
his initial work, Contact, it is hoped that this further 
essay in the field of documentary will point the way 
to a succession of films of this type. A novel 
feature of this year's production will be a film on 
The Weather. The script has been prepared by a 
well known weather expert and will be put into 
production as soon as the technicians are available. 

It will thus be seen that the new* company has 
lost no time in getting to work, Mary Field has 
been busy preparing scenarios and Margery Locket 
is re-establishing contacts made by her during the 
last six or seven years. Great interest is manifested 
north of the Border in the new movement and it 
will be interesting to see whether England or Scotland 
will be the first officially to adopt the educational 
film. At present the odds look rather in favour of 
Scotland* which has always shown enterprise in 
matters of education. 
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NEWS FILMS 
AND THEIR 
PUBLIC 


By Norman j. Hulbert 


In the last i$sue of Sight and Sound 
Mr. Donald Fraser analysed the production 
of news reel and its increasing popularity. 
The point of view of the exhibitor of news 
films is stated by Mr* Norman Hulbert, 
who, as Managing Director of British 
News Theatres, Ltd., was responsible for 
the first railway station news reel theatre 
in England, 


T HE newsreel of to-day is pro¬ 
duced on the same lines as our 
great national newspapers. The 
same process of evolution is em¬ 
ployed ; the new r s department, the 
editorial department, and so on, 
until in the mechanical printer in 
the film laboratory we see the 
counterpart of the printing press of 
Fleet Street. 

Unlike its century-old and very 
conservative ally, the sound news The Victoria Stacion News Theatre : Architect, Alister G* MacDonald 


film has reached its present stage 
of development in little over four years* It was, I 
think, something like twenty-five years ago when the 
first silent news reel made its appearance ; and the 
first instance of “ stop press ” screen journalism 
was the filming of the installation of the present 
Heir-Apparent as Prince of Wales at Carnarvon 
Castle in 1911, when a news reel company chartered 
a special train and the film was actually developed 
and printed while speeding towards London, thus 
enabling a film record of this historic ceremony to 
be seen in London on the night of its occurrence. 
At that time it was an unheard-of achievement in 
cinematography, but it is not so far behind to-day’s 
achievements as far as speed accomplishments are 
concerned, although technical developments have 
been enormous and the introduction of sound has 
given added potency to the news film. 

There is great competition between the Editors 
of the news reels to be first with the news, and many 
stories could be told of the initiative, enterprise, 
and ruses, employed by camera-men and others to 
ensure that their own company’s product should be 
thrown on the screen a few hours, or even in the 
case of big events like the Derby, for instance, a few 
minutes before that of their rivals* 

To-day the sound new's film brings before the 
eyes of the cinema audience the principal sporting 
and political events at home and abroad ; and it is 


possible to present happenings ail over the world 
in natural sound and graphic action. The news 
film is the greatest propaganda medium in the 
world, not even excluding broadcasting, for with the 
latter it is possible to “ switch off,” but in the case 
of a news film, sandwiched in between two feature 
pictures in an evening’s programme, I defy anyone 
to turn a deaf ear or a blind eye to its exhibition, and 
in this the news reel editor has us at his mercy ! 

Editors have a great deal to learn. They must 
realise that they have in their hands an extremely 
powerful instrument for the dissemination of news 
and opinion, and that the primary function of a 
news reel is to give news ! * . news ! . . news ! Their 
public does not want to sec an exhibition of native 
dancing, Polish weddings, or talks by deformed 
dwarfs of the Cannibal Islands. This is not news. 
Neither is it the function of the news reel to indulge 
in long screen interviews on some controversial 
matter just because it happens to be the pet whim of 
the editor. 

Politics should be sparingly included ; unless, of 
course, the news reel is going to ally itself to any 
particular party, which is a principle to be abhorred. 
As with a newspaper, it is almost impossible for a 
news reel to be impartial as regards political talks 
presented in their programme. It is outside their 
control, depending entirely on the ability and person- 
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ality of the speaker to make a political speech before 
the microphone. Efforts have been made in the past 
to secure a talk by each party leader for inclusion 
in one news film, but the result has never been com¬ 
pletely satisfactory, owing to the varying degree of 
camera and microphone technique displayed by the 
speakers concerned* In fact, Movietone's effort 
in this direction at the time of the formation of the 
first National Government caused much acrimonious 
discussion and correspondence, culminating with a 
final retort to the effect that the news film company 
concerned had incurred the serious displeasure of 
the Lord President of the Council. Let new r s reel 
editors content themselves w r ith giving us the un¬ 
garnished screen stories of the world happenings 
in sound and picture. 

Editors are not heaven-sent geniuses. So far 
none of them have as yet evinced any claim to even 
outstanding ability in his own field of endeavour, 
and a Northcliffe of the screen is certainly wanted 
to rise among them. These strictures are not, of 
course, intended to apply to the editors of the magazine 
type of film, as they do not pretend to include stop 
press ” new T s in their production. 

News reels should not be controlled by Wardour 
Street, for, while their commercial aspect must not 
be overlooked, it is a fact that if from an editorial 
point of view r they give the public value for its 
money, i«e., entertainment, then the profits will look 
after themselves. 

News reel companies bargain between each other 
for the exclusive right to film certain events—an 
appalling waste of money, for on every occasion 
when these so-called rights are purchased by one 


MAN OF ARAN 

(Flaherty) 


company, their com¬ 
petitors invariably suc¬ 
ceed in procuring an 
almost equally good 
picture, and so far no 
means have been de¬ 
vised for keeping out 
these so-called “pir¬ 
ates.” Pathe have, on 
occasion, paid £2,000 
for the rights of making 
a news film of theGrand 
National, and Movie¬ 
tone, after weeks and 
months of negotiations, 
secured the Cup Final 
rights for £1,250* 

It seems to me that 
if the money is there to 
be virtually thrown 
away in this direction, 
then it can be put to 
better use by em¬ 
ploying personnel of 
journalistic experience. 
There is not an executive in Fleet Street, who, if 
given the chance, would not quickly develop the news 
reel business and so mould it to become a serious com¬ 
petitor of other mediums of propaganda* 

News reds are exhibited through two entirely 
distinct avenues. They may be included in an 
ordinary cinema programme, occupying probably 
5 per cent* of the programme. Alternatively, they 
may be screened in small theatres devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the presentation of news films ; and this 
type of film theatre is an entirely new departure. 
In fact, there are only two theatres in England which 
have been specially built for this class of entertainment, 
namely, the railway station news theatres at Victoria 
and Waterloo, which were both designed by the Prime 
Minister's architect son, Mr, xAlister G. MacDonald. 

The news theatre caters for an entirely different 
type of audience from that which gives its patronage 
to the ordinary cinema. To those who want two 
or three hours of dramatic or romantic entertainment 
the news theatre Is of little interest, but to that vast 
body of people who are interested in the real hap¬ 
penings of the world and who want to see these 
events under the most pleasant circumstances, the 
news theatre makes its distinct appeal. It also 
counts among its patrons a large section of the 
public w T ho only wish to while away half an hour 
or so between appointments* 

As an aid to education the new T s theatre, showing 
a programme of topical news and short films of 
documentary interest, can claim to be of real value, 
and in this field particularly we, who have pioneered 
the development of news theatres, feel that we have 
made some slight contribution to civilisation* 
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WHAT THE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE IS 

DOING 


The Institute was inaugurated Jn October, 1933. 
In November it opened offices at 4, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. I. During the first three months of its 
existence, it has already demonstrated both its own 
vitality and the urgency of the needs which it has to 
meet, by undertaking an extensive and important 
programme of activities, which is outlined below. 

STAFF 

The Institute has appointed as its 
General Manager Mr. J. W. Brown, 
formerly secretary to the British Institute 
of Adult Education, and joint honorary 
secretary to the late Commission on Edu¬ 
cational and Cultural Films ; and as its 
secretary Mr. R. V. Crow, ex-president of 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors Association. 
The administration of the Institute’s work 
is thus in fully capable hands, both from 
the educational and from the industrial 
angles. 

MEMBERSHIP AND BRANCHES 

Membership has been opened both to 
individuals (subscribing one guinea per 
annum) and to corporate bodies (sub¬ 
scribing five guineas). The financial year 
runs to June 30th ; accordingly for this 
year only individual members can be 
admitted as from January 1st, 1934, at 
half the annual rate (that is, ten shillings 
and sixpence). Over ten thousand copies 
of a leaflet describing the Institute’s aims 
and objects have been distributed, to 
which the response so far has been ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. 

Branches of the Institute are being 
formed wherever possible to facilitate and 
strengthen the Institute’s work; such 
branches consist of not less than twelve 
members of the Institute, with provision 
for associate membership at a lower rate. 
For full particulars apply to the secretary 
of the Institute. 

FILM SOCIETIES 

Local Film Institute Societies have 
already been formed at Liverpool and 


Rugby and are under formation at Man¬ 
chester and Brighton, in Yorkshire and 
elsewhere. The Liverpool Society has an 
extensive and successful programme of 
activities for this winter, including lectures, 
film shows, an amateur film competition, 
etc. The Institute has made contact with 
the Federation of British Film Societies 
and has provided machinery for the joint 
discussion of matters of mutual interest. 

PARLIAMENTARY 

The Institute has applied to the Privy 
Council for a grant of money from the 
Cinematograph Fund. It has taken steps 
to form a Parliamentary Committee of 
members of both Houses who are interested 
in its work. A deputation representing 
the Institute has met the Postmaster- 
General and has discussed the position of 
the Post Office Film Unit and its relation 
to the work of the Institute. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

In order to secure the widest possible 
contacts the Governors of the Film 
Institute have constituted an Advisory 
Council of representatives of all the main 
interests (technical and commercial, edu¬ 
cational, social, scientific, literary and 
artistic) concerned with the development 
of the film. This Council will meet for 
the first time on February 1st, 1934, 
when it will be invited to explore and 
discuss a number of urgent problems 
affecting the production and distribution 
of educational and cultural films. 

PRODUCTION OF FILMS 

The Institute has already been asked to 
assist in planning a programme of edu¬ 
cational film production by a leading firm 
in the trade ; it has also been approached 
by a number of social, industrial and 
educational organisations which desire its 
help in arranging for the production of 
publicity films. 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BRITISH FILM INSTI¬ 
TUTE : George Granville 
Sutherland- Leveson - 
Gower, K.T.„ fifth Dukeof 
Sutherland; President of 
the Amateur Cinemato¬ 
graphers’ Association ; 
Chairman of the Royal 
Aero Club ; President 
of the Radio Association; 
Vice-President of St. 
Du nsta n’s I nst i tute ; 
Paymaster - General to 
H.M.’s Government 
since 1925 ; Com¬ 
mander R.N.R., Under¬ 
secretary of State for 
Air, 1922-3, 


Colonel John Buchan, 
C. H. a Conservative 
M.P. for Scottish Uni¬ 
versities since 1927 - 
J.P. Oxfordshire and 
Peebleshire ; Hon, 
LL.D.j Glasgow ; 
Curator of Oxford 
University Chest and 
Trustee of the National 
Library of Scotland. 
The author of many 
well-known novels and 
memoirs. 


A. C. Cameron, M.C, 
M.A., Secretary of the 
Oxford Education Com¬ 
mittee and joint 
Honorary Secretary of 
the Commission on 
Educational and Cul¬ 
tural films. Com¬ 
mandant of the Army 
School of Education, 
Expeditionary Force in 
Italy, 1919. 


Sir Charles Cleland, 
M.V.Q., LL.D. t 
J.P„ Chairman of the 
Glasgow' Education 
Committee ; from 1919- 
1928 Chairman of the 
Glasgow Education 
Authority. For over 
forty years a prominent 
member of Glasgow 
municipal life. 


PROJECTORS 

A Technical Committee of the Institute 
has undertaken to compile a catalogue of 
all available apparatus for non-theatrical 
projection, with the co-operation of the 
British Kinematograph Society. 

REPOSITORY 

As a preliminary to the building up of 
a reference collection of films of permanent 
value, the Institute has invited the British 
Kinematograph Society to report upon the 
technical questions involved in the storage 
of films. The Society has agreed to 
prepare this report. 

PUBLICATIONS 

As announced on another page, the 
Institute has taken over Sight and Sound, 
to serve as its official quarterly magazine. 
As an additional service to its members 
the Institute will publishes from January, 
1934, a monthly bulletin containing an 
annotated list of current films of 
educational value or of unusual merit. 

ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC 

The Institute has undertaken to act as 
a clearing house for information to the 
public interested in films. Already a large 
flow of enquiries is reaching its office and 
being dealt with. Examples of the kind 
of information and help sought for and 
given during a single recent week are as 
follows : advising an education authority 
concerning cinematograph installation in a 
new school ; information concerning 
patents registered covering sound systems 
and colour photography ; information with 



R* S. Lambert, M.A. a 

Editor of The Listener ; 
member of the 
Council of the British 
Institute of Adult Edu¬ 
cation ; Honorary Pub¬ 
licity Officer of the 
Committee on Educa¬ 
tional and Cultural 
Films. 
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regard to release of imported films from 
bond ; help in regard to registering films 
for Quota purposes under the Act of 
1927 ; information regarding position of 
film societies under Sunday Performances 
Act; information regarding exemption 
from entertainment tax of exhibitions of 
educational films ; numerous requests for 
help in arranging film demonstrations for 
teachers, film performances for children, 
and loan, hire or purchase of projectors. 
INTERNATIONAL 

The General Manager of the Institute 
has been appointed a member of the 
governing body (and of its executive com¬ 
mittee) of the International Institute of 
Educational Cinematography and has re¬ 
cently visited Rome to attend its meetings. 
The League of Nations has now adopted 
the Convention for Free Circulation of 
Educational Films, the administration of 
which will largely fall upon the Rome 
Institute. The Rome Institute has 
recognised the British Film Institute as 
its official correspondent in Great Britain, 
and the latter has already been called 
upon to deal with several questions con¬ 
cerning the working of the Convention. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

The Institute’s plan of work for the 
immediate future includes the following, 
preparations for which are now actively 
going forward :— 

(a) An Inaugural Dinner, to give publicity to 
the Institute’s aims and work. 

(b) An International Exhibition of Educational Films. 

(c) A Summer School for those interested in the 
film in its cultural aspects. 


J. j, Lawson, Labour 
M t F. for Chester-le- 
Street Division, Dur¬ 
ham ; Financial Sec¬ 
retary to the War Office 
in 1924. Parliamentary 
Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, 
1929-31 ; Author of A 
Man’s Life ; started 
work in a coal mine at 
tbs age of twelve* 



F. W, Baker, Treasurer 
and past President of 
the Kinematograph 
Renters' Society; 
member of the Board of 
Trade Films Advisory 
Committee ; Managing 
Director of Butcher's 
Film Service and closely 
associated for many 
years with the pro¬ 
duction of Butch 
cameras and allied 
apparatus. 


Lady Levka takes a 
keen and active interest 
in the film as a modem 
expression of art and 
a means of instruction 
and entertainment* Sir 
Cecil Bingham Levita, 
C.B.E., D,L., K.C.V.O., 
is a member of the 
L.C.C., of which he 
w f as chairman in 1928-9. 


Thomas Ormiston, C.B*E +r 
Union MJP. for the 
Motherwell Division, 
Lanark ; Treasurer and 
past President of the 
Cinematograph Exhibi¬ 
tors 1 Association and 
Chairman of The 
Scottish Branch. Mem¬ 
ber of the Joint Trade 
Committee on British 
Films which produced 
the report on which the 
Cinematograph Films 
Act (1927) was based. 


C* M* Woolf, Member 
of the Federation of 
British Industries (Film 
Group) ; member of the 
Board of Trade Films 
Advisory Committee ; 
joint Managing Director 
of Gaumont British 
Distributors Ltd., and 
holds prominent posF 
tions in associated 
companies ; founder of 
W. & F. Film Service 
Ltd., which has played 
a large part in the 
development of British 
films* 



—REPRESENTING EDUCATION, THE TRADE, AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
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NEWS FROM FILM SOCIETIES 


SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL 
CINEMA SOCIETY 

T HE use of the cinema in schools has suffered 
for some time past from a lack of system both 
in the buying of equipment and in the presentation 
of the film lessons- Among Scottish educationists 
a feeling of dissatisfaction with the position arose 
about four years ago. Everything was haphazard 
and the only way to remedy matters was to form 
a body to investigate the whole problem* Thus the 
Scottish Educational Cinema Society came into 
being, It started in Glasgow, hut now it has 
several branches united by a National Council and 
it has active members as far apart as Shetland, 
Skye and the extreme south of England, It has 
members using 35mm. f 16mm., 9.5mm. and 8mm. 
projectors and many who as yet use none at all. 
Without sponsoring any particular type of apparatus 
it holds the view that the perfect school projector 
in any size has yet to appear, and is in active co¬ 
operation with the cinema trade to ensure that the 
perfect projector does make its appearance in the very 
near future. 

The Society set out to systematise the use of films 
In Scottish schools ; to find which of the school 
subjects were suited for cinema illustration, which 
methods were most effective in presenting the 
cinema lesson, which films, projectors, screens and 
other accoutrements best suited the differing 
conditions in different schools. It is now in a position 
to give information on these points freely to all who 
enquire and from the discussions at its winter 
meetings It constantly gains additional information. 
Its members see new films, hear new ideas and 
discuss new problems at these regular meetings. 

It has other aims too, not the least of which is 
propaganda ; displays of apparatus and exhibitions 
of the cheaper instruments working under classroom 
conditions ; but the most important of its aims is 
still to improve the quality rather than the quantity 
of cinema lessons. 

The Society does not favour the general use of 
sound films in the classroom. There are excellent 
sound films and excellent substandard sound 
projectors at remarkably low prices, but in the 
Society's view a good teacher with a good silent 
projector can usually teach a more effective lesson. 
The main interest of the Society is the cinema in 
the classroom as an integral part of the teacher's 
scheme of work, where it illustrates what he cannot 
so effectively describe by other means ; but the 
Society has also attended to the wider “ background” 
application of it in the school hall or In the local 
picture house. The purpose of the film here is to 
give breadth rather than depth of knowledge ; to 
give the children a wider understanding of life and 
conditions at home and abroad. With this aim the 
Society started its series of children's educational 


matinees. The films are chosen with the express 
purpose of enlarging the children's mental back* 
ground, both practically and aesthetically, and no 
film Is permitted unless its story is true-to-life. 

Another of the Society's activities is the intro¬ 
duction of educational films into evening schools, 
unemployed centres and Rural Institutes, One 
Glasgow evening school has used a substandard 
projector regularly for the last two years in its 
technical courses and a satisfactory report on its 
use was recently published. Film education for 
the unemployed is being conducted in various 
parts of Glasgow under the auspices of the Glasgow 
Council for Social Services, and the provision of 
the programmes and the training of the operators 
are being undertaken by members of the Society, 

Scottish Educational Film Committee 

No description of the school cinema movement in Scotland 
would be complete without some mention of the Film 
Committee, which has come to be recognised as the principal 
authority in Scotland on educational film production. It is 
composed almost entirely of teachers, specialists in different 
branches of education. Two of them went to Loti don to 
receive an intensive training in the technical side of film 
production and on their return they passed their knowledge 
on to the others. 

At first the Film Committee produced their classroom 
films only on substandard stock ? so that it was impossible 
to distribute them to the general body of teachers. With 
these films they experimented in the classroom itself, to 
find their faults and to improve their methods. At the 
same tim; they acted as adviser to the Film Department of 
the Empire Marketing Board in the production of w T hat u 
now the G.P.O. classroom film library. The scenarios and 
diagrams of several of these films had their origin in the 
Education Offices of Glasgow. 

As time went on donations began to supplement the 
subscriptions of the members themselves and at last it 
became possible to produce on standard 35mm, film. The 
one great advantage of this was that Innumerable substandard 
copies of their films could now be issued. From the film 
trade itself there came co-operation and as a result a large 
amount of Scottish material was “ shot ” during last summer 
for the committee's classroom films. At present that 
material is being edited and the first of the films, entitled 
The Highlands of Scotland, is practically completed. It 
will be followed almost immediately by a number of local 
Scottish subjects. 

Thi activities of tfite'Tilm Committee are not confined by 
any means to geographical films. History, nature study, 
composition and infant-room films are all being undertaken r 
although the underlying motive in every case is to produce 
a “ standard ” for Other producers rather than to create any 
complete supply. This, provision of a standard is very 
urgent under the present conditions of cinema education. 
It is the business ofTeach^r-f:to direct the development of 
the educational film if it is redevelop along sound scholastic 
lines ; and that in Scotland is the aim and= purpose of the 
Film Committee. The Cinema Society deals with the use 
and the Film Committee with the preparation of films for 
the school cinema. They are working to develop the cinema 
along the traditional lines of Scottish education to further 
what must sooner or later become one. of the most potent 
factors in the teaching of our children. 

D. Fraser, Hon. Sec., Glasgow Brandi, 

(The Scottish Educational Cinema Society and Film 
Committee both have their headquarters in the Studio 
Education Offices, 129, Bath Street, Glasgow, to which all 
enquiries should be addressed). 
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MERSEYSIDE FILM SOCIETY 

The Merseyside Film Institute Society, which was 
formed last autumn, is not content to limit its activities 
to the showing of special films, but includes lectures, 
exhibitions* educational matinees and amateur pro¬ 
duction in its programme ; and with the help of the 
trade is exercising an increasingly effective influence 
upon the choice of programmes available in local 
cinemas. The horn secretary's report for the 
quarter is as follows :— 

The Society has just completed the first half of 
its winter programme. Since the inaugural meeting 
on September 28th, when Mr. R. S* Lambert, 
Editor of The Listener, was the chief speaker, w T ith 
Dr. Eleanor Rathbone in the chair, the enrolment 
of members has gone steadily forward until we are 
now approaching our 800th member; 

Important societies, like the Women's Institutes 
and the Teachers 1 Societies, have affiliated and 
through their wide membership extended our 
influence. The local press has given us welcome 
assistance and in magazines like The Liverpool 
Review and The Liverpolitan we have invitations 
to write regularly on the film and to circulate our 
lists of recommended films. 

The increasing friendliness with the Trade is 
shewn in the appeal to support a News Tatler 
Theatre and in the negotiations now in hand for a 
regular Special Film Night for our members in a 
public cinema. The enthusiastic audiences (over 800 
both times) which attended our two special film 
shows* one of Contact and Don Quixote, in the 
Picton Hall, and the other of Der Traumende 
Mund and King's English in the David Lewis 
Theatre, indicate that we have a new and influential 
film audience. On November 30th, Mr, William 
Armstrong, of the Liverpool Repertory Theatre, 
opened a discussion on the film to an audience 
of about 250 members. 

The Society is constantly being consulted about 
the educational use of the film. Several consulta¬ 
tions have taken place at the University and 
demonstrations on sub-standard films have been 
given by the officers in schools. Five lectures with 
film illustrations have been delivered by one of the 
secretaries to, , educational institutes and Church 
Societies. The question of children’s matinees is under 
active consideration. The Society is co-operating 
with the David Lewis Theatre in proposals for 
equipping this Theatre with the latest sound 
apparatus. Should this be successful there will be a 
recognised educational centre for special film shows, 
children's matinees and films for the unemployed. 

The programme for the coming quarter includes a 
week’s exhibition of film stills and cinematograph 
apparatus from January 15th—20th in the Bluecoat 
Hall; a lecture and an amateur film show for our 
members. Many of our members are interested in 
film production and already one documentary film 
has been made of the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth. 
A bulletin giving lists of selected films showing in 
the local cinemas is sent monthly to our members. 


Our president is Dr. David, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool ; our vice-presidents, Dr* Hetherington, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, and Dr. 
Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., LL.D. ; chairman of 
committee, Mr. F* Wilkinson, Headmaster Wallasey 
Grammar School ; the treasurer, Mr. Ingram 
Knowles, and the two secretaries, Mr. C* M* Attlee 
and Mr. F, Heming Vaughan, B.A. (27, Parkfield 
Road, Liverpool, 17). 

The membership is 2s. fid. a year ; this includes 
the monthly bulletin, free admission to lectures and 
reduced charges to special film shows. 

RUGBY FILM INSTITUTE SOCIETY 

The Rugby Film Institute Society has been formed 
in order to support the cinemas in showing better 
films in Rugby and to further the work of the British 
Film Institute. 

The president is Mr. P. H* B. Lyon, Headmaster 
Rugby School ; the chairman, Mr. D. E. Biart, 
Town. Clerk ; and the treasurer, Mr. A. J. Dukes, 
chairman of the Rugby Chamber of Commerce. 

The Society w T as inaugurated on November 17th 
at a meeting addressed by Mr. A. C. Cameron, 
the Mayor of Rugby* Alderman J. J. McKinnell, 
was in the chair. On December 13th Miss Mary 
Field lectured to the Society on es The Director's 
Part in Making a Film." The Society has under¬ 
taken a local investigation into the value of films 
in classroom teaching, and experimental work with 
the help of teachers will begin in the Spring term. 

Collaboration with a local cinema has resulted in 
plans being prepared for experimental week-day 
performances of high-class films. In view T of the 
imminence of this experiment the Society invitee as 
members ail who desire better films for the Borough ; 
for by ensuring the success of this experiment their 
support can establish a permanent repertory cinema 
for Rugby, Membership is open to all residents 
in the neighbourhood ; annual subscription : 2s* fid. 
Applications should be addressed to the hon. 
secretary, E. E* Ward, 174, Lower Hillmorton 
Road, Rugby. 

MAIDSTONE FILM SOCIETY 

Among the recently formed film societies which are 
working in close association with the British Film Institute, 
is the Maidstone Film Society, which has been organised 
with the object of creating a wider interest in the cultural 
possibilities of the cinema by providing its members with 
the opportunity of seeing films of high artistic and educa¬ 
tional value. It also hopes to increase the number of 
discerning cinema patrons by inculcating a knowledge of 
first class films and aims at the Film Institute’s ideal of 
raising cinematography to its rightful position as an educa¬ 
tional and cultural instrument. The subscription of 
IDs. 6d. covers admission to the seven programmes arranged 
by the Society on the third Sunday of the month from 
October to April. These performances are held at the 
Palace Theatre, Maidstone, at 8 p,m. The membership ticket 
is transferable and members have the privilege of bringing 
friends at an extra charge of Is. 9d. for each performance. 

The president of the Society is the Mayor of Maidstone 
(Councillor J. Hillier French), and the chairman of the 
organising committee Is Dr. C. W. Ponder. All enquiries 
should be addressed to the hon. secretary, Miss G. M. 
Nicholson, Maidstone Film Society, Fowden Hall, London 
Road, Maidstone, g L v* [ 
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BRITISH KINEMATOGRAPH SOCIETY 

The British Kinematograph Society (which is 
concerned with all technical aspects of the film 
industry) announces an exceptionally interesting 
programme of lectures and discussions for its spring 
session. Meetings are held on the first Monday 
of the month* and on January 8th Captain West 
presented a series of sy nthetic sound films by Pfenniger* 
followed by an address on British sound cameras, by 
Mr. W. Vinten. On February 5th Mr. C. F. Elwell will 
introduce a colour film demonstration at which a 
number of experts on colour film will give a short 
review to be followed by a display of colour films. 
On March 5th Mr. R. Kemp will give an illustrated 
address on the making of a cartoon film ; on April 
2nd Mr. A, Vetchinsky will describe* with illus¬ 
trations and models, studio set architecture ; and 
on May 7th a symposium of “ English-made Films ” 
is to be arranged* in which sound, photography, 
lighting effects and settings will be reviewed. 

From time to time the British Kinematograph 
Society is requested to advise on technical matters, 
and it has appointed a committee at the request of 
the Governors of the Film Institute, to investigate 
and report on the possibilities of the permanent 
preservation of films. In the last issue of Sight 
and Sound w T e described the two-year course in 
training in cinematography inaugurated by the 
Society at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London* 
A third year course is under consideration to enable 
the student to specialise in such subjects as the 
camera; the sound recorder; projection and 
sound reproduction ; laboratory processes and 
control ; design and erection of studio scenery and 
other branches of the industry. It is believed that 
this is the first recognised course of cinematograph 
training in existence. Mr, Simon Rowson is 
president of the Society* and the hon. secretary and 
treasurer* to whom enquiries should be addressed, 
is Mr, P, Kimberley, Q.B.E., Broadwick House, 
Broad Street* W,L 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION FILM SERVICES 
The League of Nations Union, which issues 
at regular intervals lists of recommended films to its 
members, has issued a memorandum of which we 
publish the following extracts, on the subject of 
the services it offers in connection with the cinema:— 
“A number of films exist which wilt give audiences in 
this country a far better knowledge than can any amount of 
written matter of peoples abroad and of people engaged in 
walks of life other than their own. Knowledge brings under¬ 
standing* and international understanding is essential for 
world-peace. This is the basis on which the Union's 
Film lists are compiled* and on which every effort is made 
tq encourage the type of film which bears some semblance 
to realities and/or which shows up some real social question/* 
Effective co-operation with local cinemas has 
already been carried out in many areas. 

The cinemas provide a weekly audience of some 18 
millions in this country alone, and of some 250 millions 
throughout the world. If, therefore* cinemas can be en¬ 
couraged to show the right types of films* their influence 
would be enormous. Some 200 Branches of the Union are 
known to have established some form of co-operation with 
their local cinemas, 


tl In respect of certain films* Branches have circularised 
their members with the cinema’s literature at the cinema’s 
expense, leaflets usually being overprinted with a note to the 
effect that the Branch (Secretary’s address given) was 
supporting the film ; written to the local papers over the 
signatures of well -known officers of the Branch ; arranged 
for the Mayor and Aldermen* the M.P., and others to be 
present at the first performance of the film ; and arranged a 
series of short addresses by Mayor, M.P., and others each 
day during the week before the showing of the film. 

** In return* cinemas have given publicity on the screen 
and by leaflets to the work of the Union. 

M If the support of the Union Branch results in better 
attendances* the cinema will usually be only too glad to 
repeat the experiment* and where confidence of this kind is 
gained, the Branch can do much to secure at its local cinema 
the better type of picture which makes some positive con¬ 
tribution to the growth of civilisation. 

Information is given as to the cost of arranging 
special performances of films. The services of a 
qualified operator can be secured at about 30s. per 
day plus expenses ; and as regards films : 

“ Full length talkies made for entertainment purposes can 
be obtained six months or more after general release for about 
£5 and sometimes less—a few’ silents still remain and can 
be had for from £2 to £4. Medium length talkies made 
for the interest side of programmes* such as King*s English 
cost 15s. to 30s. Single reel talkies* including some very 
fine travel, industrial, scientific* natural history and educa¬ 
tional films, cost about 10s. each. 

** The G.P.O. (formerly Empire Marketing Board) Film 
Library* which is available for displays of an educational 
character at which entrance is free or at a nominal charge, 
contains some very fine material* nearly all silent* on Imperial 
countries and topics* most of the films being available also 
in reduced size and non-flam versions/’ 

A note is added that the cost of 16 mm. talkies 
varies from about 5s. to £2 ; all prices quoted being 
approximate, 

WOMEN AND FILM PRODUCTION 

The first women’s film making unit has been 
organised by Mrs. Sheldon Wilkinson under the 
title of the Women's International Film Association 
(72, Wardour Street* London, W.l.) The object 
of the Association* which already has a membership 
of some thousands in this country and abroad, is 
the promotion* to quote Mrs. Sheldon Wilkinson* 
” of clean and forceful films, and more especially . . - 
films of an international character which will give 
justice to Britain and to the people of all nations*'* 
The scenarios are written in co-operation with an 
international advisory board consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the embassies and legations of fifteen 
different countries. The commercial unit, Wifa 
Ltd., has produced one film, The*Bi$hop of London 
at Home* and is at work on a " super-film for world 
wide distribution/* 

A FILM INSTITUTE SOCIETY FOR BRIGHTON 

The Bishop of Chichester presided over a meeting 
at the Pavilion, Brighton* called on December 4 
to hear an address by Mr* R, S. Lambert on the 
educational and cultural possibilities of the film and 
of the work of the Film Institute. On the motion 
of Canon Rose and Mr. Toyne (Director of Education* 
Brighton)* it was resolved to set up a committee 
to prepare for a further public meeting to launch 
a Brighton Film Institute Society, to co-operate with 
the Film Institute in London. 
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PRENEZ GARDE A LA 
PEINTURE, by 
Henri Chomette (Epoc) 
at the Cinema House, London 


PUBLICATIONS 


PUDOVKIN ON FILM 
TECHNIQUE. George 
Newnes, Ltd. 3$. 6d. 


Catalogue of the G.P.Q, Film Library 

As is generally known, some months ago the Post-Master 
General took over the valuable library of films compiled 
by the now defunct Empire Marketing Board and, with the 
inclusion of numerous films made for and by the Post Office 
a new r catalogue of the collection has just been issued. 
Well-arranged and most usefully indexed under the different 
subject headings, the catalogue makes impressive reading. 
Some 330 individual titles are listed, the contents of each 
being briefly described. With the exception of thirteen, all are 
silent* For approved displays they are available free of charge. 

In the preface, Sir Kingsley Wood makes the following 
interesting remarks regarding the taking over of the library : 

" It was felt that the Library, with its pictures of life in 
Great Britain and in so many oversea parts of the Empire, 
afforded the best possible setting for a special scries of films 
depicting those postal, air mail, telegraphic and telephonic 
resources by which communications arc maintained within 
the United Kingdom and between the United Kingdom and 
the rest of the Empire. 

“ The future of the Library, therefore* was of some 
moment to my Department when the dissolution of the Board 
was determined in September, 1933. The maintenance of 
the Library is, I believe, a first and necessary step in any 
sustained effort to tell the story of modern communications 
on the screen. I, therefore, decided, on the advice of the 
Post Office Publicity Committee, and after receiving assur¬ 
ances of their continued support from other authorities, 
w'hich had placed films at the free disposal of the Board, to 
assume experimentally for the season 1933-34 responsibility 
for the maintenance of the Library. 

In taking this decision, I have been fortified by the 
approval and encouragement of the Board of Education, 
the Scottish Education Department and the Ministry of 
Education for Northern Ireland, who have further agreed 
that their representatives shall he associated in an advisory 
capacity with the Library's management. The many active 
representations lately made on behalf of Local Education 
Authorities, Associations of teachers and other authoritative 
representatives of the educational world have left me in no 
doubt that the Library has come to be widely appreciated 
in schools, many of which have been led to equip themselves 
with projectors on the strength of the Library's existence. 
I ask specially for the active collaboration and critical help 
of Education Authorities and teachers in my administration 
of the Library during the coming season.* 1 


In vi*w of in universal 
recognition, it is curious 
that with the exception 
of Arnheim's Film almost 
every book of any value 
written about cinema has 
come from an exponent and 
not a critic. Four years 
have elapsed since Fudov- 
kin's manual of film 
technique first appeared in 
an English translation, yet 
this new edition, containing 
several fresh essays and 
published at a lower price 
than before, still remains the most competent book on 
ths subject. Re-reading these admirable expositions of 
the craft of scenario, direction and editing, I find it deplor¬ 
able to think that so many films have been produced at 
great expense during the last few T years upon basically wrong 
principles, when Pudovkin has set out so lucidly the only 
possible principles from which all cinema may proceed. It 
is not surprising that actual styles of technique remain 
unchanged, for these are mainly conditioned by the politics 
obtaining in Western Studios, but it is remarkable that so 
many persons continue making films when they must 
realise that their whole approach to cinema is fundamentally 
incorrect. 

Broadly speaking, all film production in America and 
England is founded on the movie camera’s capacity for 
reproduction. That is to say, the human and artificial 
material placed before the camera to be photographed is 
reckoned of primary importance, while the functions of 
recording into celluloid and piecing together the results are 
merely necessary mechanical accomplishments. The method 
of Pudovkin, and of all true cinematographers, is diametrically 
opposite. To use his own words : * I claim that every 

object taken from a given viewpoint and shown on the 
screen to spectators is a dead object 7 even though it has 
moved before the camera. Only if the object be placed 
together among a number of separate objects, only if it 
be presented as part of a synthesis of different separate 
visual images, is it endowed with filmic life . , . Every 
object must, by editing, be brought upon the screen so that 
it shall have not photographic but cinematographic essence ** 
Only in documentary do w T e find this method developing in 
England to-day, wnth perhaps an occasional sequence tucked 
aw r ay in some story-film ; in the opinion of most directors 
and producers rolling cameras and elaborate cranes have 
largely displaced the need for cutting. To Pudovkin the 
question of theme is purely a sociological one, an aspect 
wholly absent from Western theatrical productions. 
Similarly, his views on sound are far removed from the 
stolid synchronised methods to which we are accustomed. 
No matter that he was only partially successful in Deserter, 
at least his attempts were creative and intelligent, whereas 
our use of sound has pursued strictly obvious lines. It is, 
I fear, in vain to recommend these essays to all* They may 
be read, probably understood, but the means for putting 
their teaching into practice will not be forthcoming save 
only in the field of documentary. 
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BERKELEY SQUARE by Frank Lloyd (Fox) 


FILMS OF THE QUARTER 

By Paul Rotha 


I T is possible to approach the outstanding story- 
films of the last quarter from three different 
aspects of criticism. Firstly* we might take each 
film and try to discover its theme and purpose 
(whether social, political* religious or, as is usually 
the case, nothing at all), determine just how that 
theme has been treated by its producers and director 
and whether it has been worth treating at all. 
Secondly, we might criticise the technical methods 
by which the theme has been brought to the screen, 
thereby remarking upon the director's particular 
style and the use he has made of his actors, photo¬ 
graphy, settings, and editing. Thirdly, and most 
difficult because it can only be governed by individual 
taste, we might consider the film as entertainment, 
that is to say whether or no it gives personal pleasure 
and hazard if it is likely to produce a similar effect 
on other people. Frankly, this last consideration 
is as impossible to me as I am convinced it is to other 
persons. For this reason I wish to make clear that 
my approach to the films of this quarter, and to all 


films in the future mentioned within these notes, is 
concerned only with the first two of the aspects 
mentioned above. Thus many pictures which find 
their way to the screen will receive no mention here. 
This is not to stipulate that they are either good or 
bad but simply to suggest that they do not contain 
a sufficiently significant theme or technical dis¬ 
tinction to merit inclusion. 

Six of the more important pictures of the quarter 
are remarkable for their performances by child 
actors ; three of these for their contributions to 
child-psychology—La Maternalle, Foil de Garrotte 
and The Mayor of Hell. The first of these is one 
of the best films to come from France for many 
months. It is distinguished for its direction by 
Benoit-Levy and Marie Epstein, its theme adapted 
from Frapie's book and its incredibly natural acting 
by a child cast. The treatment of the latter reveals 
a rare understanding of the workings of a child’s 
mind, while the attitude of the adults towards the 
children under their care is expressed with a truth 
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seldom faced in movies* It is a picture which I 
should like shown to every person in any way con¬ 
nected with education and particularly with child- 
welfare work* 

Duvivicr's Roil de Garrotte Is a more self-conscious 
approach* dealing with an improbable and isolated 
case* Despite the excellence of its acting, the 
characterisation is fundamentally unsound. Thus in 
my opinion the theme is less valuable from a socio¬ 
logical aspect than La Maternelle. On the other 
hand, it is technically superior* Duvivier has 
created an admirable background for his theme, 
relating the sky and the earth and the farm-animals 
with his content in so skilful a manner that I com¬ 
mend the picture to all* Photographically, it is one 
of the best pictures of the year. The Mayor of Hell 
I find important because it represents one of Holly¬ 
wood's few attempts to face the realities of the present 
social system. It is a story of a deputy prison 
commissioner and his efforts to replace graft-rule 
in a boys 9 reformatory by establishing a self-governing 
republic among the inmates themselves. There 
is much to forgive in it; but there is much to praise 
in the spirit which prompted the production* 

Child performances are also outstanding in the 
German Hunted People, an intelligently handled 
analysis of fear, reminiscent of the earlier German 
films ; The Bowery, the first film of a new American 
concern, Twentieth Century Pictures, an attractively 
made reconstruction of the 'nineties in the notorious 
racket district of New York ; and the British Red 
Wagon, which, although crude technically, at least 
makes some attempt to achieve background atmos¬ 
phere in spite of its characterisation by imported 
female Hollywood stars. 



LIEBELEI, by Max Ophuls; at the Atademy, London 



Mady Berry in LA MATERNELLE 


The greatest sensation of the quarter, nay of the 
year, is of course Korda's Private Life of Henry 
VIII, notable to me for its well-written script 
and prettily-conceived pictorial ism, Laughton's 
King may not be the Tudor stallion w T hich pleases 
all tastes but you cannot deny its tremendous display 
of emotions, whether achieved by fair means or 
foul* The romantic school is again well-represented 
in the Fox Berkeley Square, a delicate piece of staging 
that carries good acting by Leslie Howard, and has 
not received all the plaudits it deserves. Berkeley 
Square is the film of the play of that title, founded 
on Henry James' unfinished story* Its attraction 
lies in two features not usually found in Hollywood 
productions : first, emotional delicacy and sincerity ; 
second, historical setting that carries conviction 
both in atmosphere and in detail* The scenes in 
Berkeley Square in the 18th century, Brooks' Club* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' studio, etc*, are almost free 
of anachronisms, and ring true. Film societies and 
theatres that give a chance to “ unusual ” films 
ought to give this one a chance. Another film In 
the Romantic style is the British Wandering Jew* 
well in the Tussaud's tradition, which perhaps does 
not give us the Conrad Veidt we have been led to 
expect* 

In matter of content the film of the moment Is 
unquestionably Pudovkin's Deserter, unfortunately 
restricted to private showings due to censorial 
ruling, although we might note that after Mae 
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S.Q.S* ICEBERG (Universal) 


West's sexual antics in Tm No Angel censorship 
becomes negligible. The range of Pudovkin's 
film is vast, embracing most of the urgent social 
problems which beset a harassed world to-day, 
except of course that for which Miss West is an 
expert propagandist. While not so successful 
as some of Pudovkin’s earlier work, the sincerity of 
the direction alone raises the film to a high level 
and compels the attention of anyone interested in 
world affairs. Technically, it is uneven* Moments 
of brilliant cutting are separated by long passages of 
dully treated dialogue, and to those of us who are 
unacquainted with the Russian language much of the 
dialectic is lost. Obviously, such a picture demands 
a fuller analysis than is available here. 

TuurjanskFs LOrdonnance is a good example of 
a director's picture* It is stamped all over w r ith 
mannerisms but stands among the best foreign 
pictures recently imported ; more interesting, for 
example, than the plodding® of Anna und Elizabeth 
in which play the Hertha Thiele and Dorothea Wieck 
team of Madchen in Uniform. Well-acted, it is 
cumbersome in treatment without offering much 
in the way of theme. Friday the 13th, from the 
directorial hand of Victor Saville, brings a novelty 
of story into British production but is inclined to 
remain in the charade class of picture, chiefly 
through its lack of background and its heavy cast of 
familiar character players. Considerable care has 
been taken in reconstructing popular London 
scenes, yet although the measurements may be 
correct the picture never once penetrates the surface* 
Mention must be made of two further pictures 
which have interesting material* In S.O,S, Iceberg 
w r e have our old friends Leni Reifenstahl, Arnold 
Fanck and Ernst Udet once again performing their 
gymnastics among some magnificent Arctic land¬ 
scapes. A story which defeats criticism has been 
superimposed on some of the most remarkable 
celluloid of the year, a habit which is not without 
precedent. Paramount’s version of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land may disappoint many admirers of Carrol by 
its pasteboard atmosphere and prosaic handling. 
Where the treatment should have been fragile as 
gossamer, it tramples with heavy feet over a theme 
which should have been conceived as sheer fantasy. 

The fifth exhibition, held during November, by 
the Royal Photographic Society in the series “ Photo¬ 
graphy in the Service of Mankind,” vras devoted to 
the applications of photography to agriculture and 
fisheries and the following films were shown 
The Apple Factory (Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries). 

A Grain of Wheat (Canadian Pacific Railway.) 

The Marine Parade (British Instructional Films Ltd.) 
Plums that Please (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 
John the Bull (Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries). 
Fishing across Canada (Canadian Pacific Railways)* 
Home Making by Irrigation (Canadian Pacific Railways), 
The Story of the Grasses (British Instructional Films). 
The Ways of Life (British Social Hygiene Council), 
The Society announces “ Photography in Ex¬ 
ploration ” as the subject of its sixth exhibition in 
this series, to be held next winter. 
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NON-FICTION FILMS 

GRANTON TRAWLER 

Production : G.P.O. Film Unit. Direction : John 
Grierson. Editing: Grierson-Anstey. One reel, silent. 
35 mm.p 16 mm., 9.5 mm. 

The brute force of the sea and the triumph of the 
catch has only once before been brought alive on 
the screen and then by the same director in Drifters. 
This is a shorter picture, unpretentious and simple, 
yet shot and put together with that high quality of 
craftsmanship for w r hieh the E.M.B. (now G.P.G.) 
Film Unit has earned its widespread reputation. 
It should be attractive to every type of spectator, 
young or old, entertainment-seeking or otherwise. 
We have the trawler lying beside the quay, its fight 
out to the fishing grounds on the Viking Bank 
between the Shetlands and the coast of Norway, the 
lowering of the trawl, the hauling-in of the catch 
and the gutting of the fish (including haddock, 
whiting, cod, coalfish, monkfish, catfish and fiats) 
on the journey back towards dusk. It is a sequence 
of events which is self-explanatory without need of 
titles or commentary. Perhaps the outstanding 
characteristic is the sheer economy which has 
governed the shooting \ a lack of fancy camera 
manipulation which recommends the film to be 
observed with care by all interested in documentary. 
At the same time, it makes us wish that the re¬ 
sponsibility of his duties as a producer and super¬ 
visor, without which documentary in England would 
not be what it is to-day, would permit Grierson 
more time than a two-day vacation in which to add 
to our cinematic pleasure and instruction. 

LONDON TOWN 

Travel Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Production : G.P.O-Film Library* Direction: Marion 
Grierson. Photography: W. Shentom Two reds, 
silent. 3 5 mm. 

At one time it used to be the stock ambition of 
every British director to make a film of London, 
although from what aspect was seldom mentioned. 
No real film of our great capital has ever seen the 
screen, but Marion Grierson's attempt to catch the 
panorama of the metropolis, city of international 
commerce peopled with millions of workers, must 
rank as the most successful yet undertaken* It is 
immeasurably superior to the pretty postcard views 
to which we are occasionally treated by the fly-by- 
nighters. Within the small margins of two reels 
the scenario embraces in its range London as a 
great port with its shipping and merchandise - 
its communications by rail, road, air, telegraph and 
mails; its banking and exchange ; its pageantry 
and pomp; its time-honoured buildings growing 
dark in the shadow of vast new erections ; its 
ancient customs and traditions ; its many uniformed 
types—postmen, street-cleaners, commissionaires, 
back-messengers, pensioners, dustmen, policemen, 
bell-boys ; its back-street markets contrasted with 


LONDON TOWN. Marion Grierson (Travel Association) 
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INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 
Gderson-Flaherty 



luxury, shopping centres ; its busy traffioehoked 
streets with its free open park spaces ; its statues 
and its monuments ; until finally its whirl of night 
life and entertainment when the day's work is done. 
All this is nicely put across, without undue technical 
experiment but with a plain description of what 
there is to see, making the picture easy to watch 
and acceptable to every kind of audience* It 
should prove particularly useful in all branches of 
the non-theatrical field, and presents us with a new 
woman director possessed of both technical skill 
and ideas, 

INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 

Gaumont Ideal, E*M.B.Production; Grierson-Flaherty, 
Two reels. Standard, Commentary, 

A composition in praise of the British workman ; 
first, a beautiful slow movement, built up of short, 
flowing sequences—swans' wings, white sails, running 
water, grey chimneys, drifting smoke, illustrating 
the development of industry from the country 
craftsman's workshop to the factory town ; and then 
the main theme—the man and the job ; close-ups 
of old, experienced faces and young intent ones ; 
skilled fingers manipulating curved and glittering 
surfaces ; the swing of arms and shoulders under 
heavy loads. The men are types, chosen to personify 
their crafts ; but the vigour and dramatic value of 
their individuality has been retained to the full, 
and they convince us that the human dement in 
industry is still something more than a catch-phrase. 
The combination of two famous directors has 
produced one of the most beautiful and certainly 
the most expressive of the yearis documentaries ; 
and the welcome it would receive at any of our 
industrial centres would be ample proof of its 


sincerity. It is only 
spoiled by its commen¬ 
tary, which explains too 
much and is spoken in 
an academic voice that 
is out of touch with the 
realities of the picture. 
CARGO FROM 
JAMAICA 
Production : Wright* 
Grierson E*M*B.—G*P.O* 
Film Library. One reel, 
silent, 35 mm. 

We have already had 
occasion to comment on 
Wright's abilities as a 
director - photographer 
when reviewing his work 
in Windmill in Barbados 
and The Country Comes 
to Town, but this brief 
descriptive account of 
the gathering of the banana harvest in the Jamaican 
plantations, the loading of the ship and the 
subsequent unloading at the London docks > has 
more strength to it than the pure lyrical merits 
of his other West Indian pictures* The slow 
beginning during the harvesting of the fruit is 
followed by a crescendo of movement as the teeming 
negroes swarm backwards and forwards under the 
burning sun on the quayside at Kingston, but the 
continuity change to the mechanical unloading in 
London is perhaps a trifle obscure and is likely to 
cause confusion as to precise location. The rhythmic 
development of the footage is carefully calculated, 
more so than in the Barbados picture* and rises to 
a splendid symphony of human and camera move¬ 
ment during the loading scenes* Recently there 
has been a slight tendency towards fragility in some 
of Wright's work, scarcely noticeable, perhaps, but 
revealing a certain weakening of approach to his 
material* This was more discernible in Windmill 
in Barbados and Liner Cruising South than in the 
picture under review, but it is to be hoped that his 
work in Ceylon will show a re determination to be a 
little less concerned with lyricism and more with 
honest statement of truth. 

CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST 
Silent, 16mm* 30 mins* Photography, Wyrt 

Harris. Commentary, F* S* Smythe. 

This is a very impressive film, perhaps the 
most impressive of any cinematic record made of 
attempts on Mount Everest; but after seeing it 
one is tempted to make out a case for the still camera 
as opposed to cinematography for use on mountain 
climbing expeditions* Both Mr. Smythe and Mr* 
Harris reached the record altitude of 28,100 feet ; 
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INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 
Grierson-Flaherty 


importance, dealing with its personnel and processes 
as national figures and national ceremonies in a wide 
sense, Tbat } admittedly, is rarely the aim of an 
industrialist commissioning a publicity picture, 
although there is nothing to prevent the industrialist 
being open to persuasion; and it is the director's 
job to search for this opportunity. Industrialists 
as a whole have yet to realise the superiority of 
prestige propaganda over direct publicity methods 
in the cinema, have yet to appreciate the importance 
of influencing a generation to think in terms of a 
certain manufacture rather than persuading a com¬ 
paratively few persons to buy without delay. It is 
a matter resting between psychology and economics. 

Wheels Onward is a programme of one reel 
films which can be shown separately or together, 
forming in all an advertising film campaign for the 
Austin cars. They pretend to be nothing beyond 
frank inducements to buying, and arc based on the 
familiar method of plain description of factory 
processes led up to and related with " the joys of 
motoring 3> and other shibboleths of “ entertain¬ 
ment ” or “ human interest.” Of late there have 
been several descriptions of motor-car manufacture 
so that beyond saying that these passages of the 
films in question are adequately handled, not too 
good and not too bad, purely superficial in treatment 
and never getting under the skin of the material 
photographed, we will pass on to criticism of this 
method for decking out publicity in entertainment's 
underwear. The devices employed here are by 
now museum specimens—-the small boy asking 
daddy questions, the dream complex, the historical 
method of Then and Now. They may be calculated 
to antagonise any self-respecting adult audience at the 


and at these unimagin¬ 
able heights there can 
be no materia! for the 
cinecamera ; no life or 
movement beyond the 
extremely slow progress 
of the climbers—the only 
thing that moves fast is 
the wind, which is invis¬ 
ible to the camera except 
where there is loose 
snow ; and the strained 
hearts of the unfortu¬ 
nate explorers, in whose 
frozen hands the camera 
shakes with every pulse 
beat. The only time 
when one is sharply 
conscious of those icy 
blinding winds and 
almost incredible con¬ 
ditions stressed by the 
commentator is at a 
point half-way up the North Col, when the 
camera catches a puff of snow blowing for a 
second across the faces of the toiling men. 

The equipment that would be necessary for really 
efficient photography is out of the question, and 
any special angles or dramatic shots are involuntary 
rather than deliberate on the part of the operator. 
Shooting is only possible on fine days, and in this 
case the fine days represented only a very small 
fraction indeed of the time spent on the expedition. 

To have taken the film at all is a magnificent 
achievement, and the film itself, in spite of, and 
perhaps because of its technical shortcomings, cannot 
fail to stir the imagination. But as a record of the 
expedition a series of still photographs would, we 
fed, have been at least as valuable. 


WHEELS ONWARD 

Austin Motor Co, Production : Gee Films. Direction: 
AveJing Gmever. Length: One Hour. 

In reviewing the increasing number of non¬ 
fiction films as they appear on the market, it is 
clearly time that a distinction was drawn between 
the documentary picture {industrial or otherwise) 
and the plain advertising film. The difference 
does not lie in the material or in the technique 
employed. It lies rather in the approach adopted 
by the director and the aim of the producers behind 
the film. There is nothing documentary about a 
movie made to advertise this or that article by 
direct selling methods, whether the article is a 
motor-car or a cake of soap. But there is a great 
deal of documentary about a film which takes a 
manufacture and uses it as material for a theme 
relating the manufacture to an issue of national 
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outset, and the selling-message which they introduce 
consequently wears an air of thin conviction. On 
the other hand a plain description of the manufacture 
has to be cleverly handled if it is in itself to convey 
the excellence of the motor-cars in question, calling 
for a short impressionist treatment which must 
delight the audience as well as impart a conviction 
that the job of manufacture is well done. Better 
still is an encroachment into documentary proper, 
relating the manufacture to its fulfilment of human 
needs, not necessarily individual luxury but to the 
mass necessity for efficient transport to serve other 
ends than mere picnics and rambles in the woods 
(which hardly fulfil a worthy destination for wheels 
onward). There are a dozen aspects of this theme 
that wait to be explored, any one of which would 
raise a motor-car film to the top rank by borrowing 
from the higher motives of documentary, yet still 
remaining within the specified publicity class, 

LANCASHIRE AT WORK 

Production : Travel Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the Lancashire Industrial Development 
Council. Scenario and Direction : D. F. Taylor. 
Photography: George Noble. Three reels, 35 mm, 
Commentary in preparation. 

An industrial survey of a whole county and the 
forces that make some forms of industry possible 
within its boundaries are new subjects for the 
English screen and in many ways this picture breaks 
fresh ground in the documentary field. The scenario 
is divided into three main parts : dealing in turn 
with the rainfall of the county, which renders it 
peculiarly suitable for cotton goods manufacture, 
the coming of steam into industry and the revolution 
now being caused by electrical power* In fact, the 
scenario is so excellently handled that its screen 
fulfilment is inclined to be disappointing. There 
are evident signs that the director was unable to 
carry out some of his original intentions, and has 
had perforce to content himself for reasons of 


WHEELS ONWARD 
(Austin Motor Co.) 

economy to a restricted shooting 
schedule. In other parts hesitant 
direction has not perhaps succeeded in 
presenting a clear statement of the 
facts* Resort has been made to a 
catalogue method of screening industry 
rather than a cinematieally conceived 
description, with the result that the 
picture lacks the broad sweep which 
its opening sequence leads us to expect. 
Among the various industries represen¬ 
ted are cotton spinning, cable making, 
glass, steel, chemical, paper and general 
electrical manufactures. But it is to 
be hoped that this ambitious effort on 
the part of the Travel Association is 
only a beginning of what it may do 
In the future with films, and that the 
means will be forthcoming to realise 
productions of sufficient size to do 
ample justice to their subject. 

YOUTH HAILS ADVENTURE 
Youth Hostels Association. Production, E, Selley, 
camera and scenario, Norland Braithwaite, Four 
reels. 16mm, Silent, 

Here is propaganda in its most attractive form ; 
an unpretentious but skilfully directed screen story 
(produced and acted by amateurs) which sets out to 
persuade the public of the advantages offered by 
the Youth Hostels Association and develops into a 
miniature epic of youth and the countryside; a 
i( Good Companions” on a smaller but more 
genuine theme. 

Youth” must be taken in the Kruschen sense, for 
the real hero of the story is the Business Man who 
enters with such zest into the spirit of the adventure 
and who sets so persuasive an example to potential 
benefactors of the Association—" those whose purses 
are now longer than their breath.” There are three 
other main characters, the Business Man’s Son, the 
Junior Clerk and the Typist; and their encounters 
in search of a holiday provide Mr. Braithwaite with 
some enchanting material in the open country and 
the cheerful life of the Hostels on the road. The 
producers have handled their subject lightly and 
neither comedy nor propaganda are unduly stressed. 
One notes, but only by the way, the virtues of being 
tidy and stamping out fires, and the humour incident 
in communal holiday-making is real and unforced. 
The conclusion, where the mixed company meets 
on the Roman Wall to build a new Hostel—an 
enterprise carried out w r ith an almost Russian 
enthusiasm—is a fine achievement; although the 
large tin sign so triumphantly hammered on the 
finished wall contributes nothing to the beauty of 
the countryside. 

The making of the film has obviously been a work 
of love, and the enthusiasm of the actors and ail 
concerned in its production lights up the story 
from beginning to end. Even the unpropitious 
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conditions of its first public showing at Toynbee 
Hall—no music* a small and somewhat crumpled, 
screen* and the most Spartan of seating accommoda¬ 
tion for its critics—could not disguise the vitality 
of the film. Here is an amateur production which 
is not only good cinema and good advertising* but a 
valuable documentary of an important contemporary 
movement. Youth Hails Adventure will be shown at 
branches of the Association and enquiries should be 
made to the Secretary* Youth Hostels Association, 
18, Bridge Road* Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

MESSAGE OF THE DRUM, ME PROPER BLACK 
MAN, CASTLES AND FISHER FOLK 
Direction : Walter Creighton. Photography : James 
Rogers. Produced by Publicity Films for Messrs. 
Cadbury. Commentary, music. Recorded on R.C.A. 

These films are the work of a film unit which 
visited the West Coast of Africa last year to bring 
back material from which to make various adver¬ 
tising pictures for Cadbury's, It is not from a 
publicity point of view, however, that they principally 
demand our attention. Whether or not they fulfil 
the purpose of their sponsors is not our immediate 
concern, for they are being exhibited in cinemas 
throughout the country where screen-space is 
purchaseable, but the sheer beauty of much of the 
material compels recognition and undoubtedly one 
or more of the pictures will find its way to an 
appreciative audience. 

Creighton has a flair for screen pictorialism which 
puts his work into a class of its own among publicity 
films. Some of the sequences which he and Rogers 
have brought back from the Gold Coast are ravishing 
in their loveliness. These vistas of sandy beaches, 
laughing natives* cloud-filled skies* sunlit castles 
and shady cocoa plantations are rich additions to 
the world's film library. It is all the more un¬ 
fortunate that there appears to have been no con¬ 
structive or profound thought behind the shooting 
other than the flimsiest of advertising scenarios. 
The approach to this glorious material is purely 
superficial; it asks no more of us than an unstinted 
admiration for its richness of light and shade. It 
has obviously been shot without any plan as to how 
it was going to be cut, with the result that the finished 
pictures, perhaps suitable for Messrs. Cadbury's 
purpose* do justice to Creighton's sense of beauty 
but all too clearly reveal his inability to * think 
from the inside 1 or grasp the scientific construction 
of editing. The commentaries are conceived in 
bombastic style, far too Irvingesque for the fondant 
material, and are inclined to distract attention from 
the merit of the visuals. 

-THE FLAG": A REPLY 

We are pleased to be able to publish Miss Field's reply 
to Rewinder's criticism of her film THE FLAG, which was 
reviewed in the Summer issue of SIGHT AND SOUND, 

To the Editor of Sight and Sound, 

Dear Sir, 

It is not often that makers of instructional films are 
treated to scholarly consideration of their work. Accord¬ 
ingly I appreciate the trouble that ** Rewinder ” took over 
his criticism of The Flag ; but I cannot help feeling 
that he expects an answer, and, as the problems of making 


educational films are of interest to all your readers, I hope 
I may reply without being thought impatient of criticism. 

Realising, like “ Rewinder," that the history of the 
development of the Union Flag required very specialised 
historical and antiquarian knowledge, we submitted our 
first draft scenario to Professor Callendar* who, as an 
authority on naval history, can command the views of 
experts on flags, He approved of the episodes in the film, 
and of their treatment. For his kindness, courtesy and 
little diagrams in red and blue ink we can never be suffi¬ 
ciently grateful. While considering the general plan of the 
film, it would be well to explain the inclusion of the Crusading 
sequence which “ Rewinder ” describes as u doubtful. 

It is as doubtful as all legends are, but heavy emphasis is 
laid on its fictional character and we felt it wiser to include 
an accepted legend than to invent a purely fictitious episode 
of a later date. It was impossible to leave out the adoption 
of the cross of St. George as a national emblem, for its 
omission would have ruined the story and made the film 
too short. Surely “ Rewinder " with his film knowledge 
must have seen that our difficulty was not In condensation 
but in expansion. The history of the flag is rich in historical 
detail but woefully lacking in film material. 

The episode of the Crusades is important because it 
introduced us to the problem of pictorial effect. We were 
obliged to film it twice. The first time the characters were 
dressed as though avoiding the heat of the sun. Head and 
hands were bare of mail and the King, his adviser, and one 
or two other characters were dressed in civilian costume. 
The sequence, in this form, was '* tried out ” on a number 
of non-academic people who all agreed that, while very 
interesting, it w T as not the Crusades. Though historically 
correct, the pictorial effect was hopelessly wrong. Our 
failure to convince and satisfy the eye may have been due 
to the difficulty w r e had in finding actors that in any way 
conformed to our idea of the crusading type, (eighteenth 
century types are easy to discover and it was the correct 
general pictorial effect of our eighteenth century episode 
which led “ Rewinder,” probably a mediaeval is t, to describe 
this episode as well dressed and reconstructed and to miss 
one or tw T o Inaccuracies), Unable to find our Crusaders, 
we went to the expense of refilming the sequence, covering, 
our twentieth century young men as far as possible and 
trying to suggest that action was imminent and full panoply 
permissible. In an historical film portraying the life and 
habits of the Crusaders this would, of course, have been 
impossible but 1 am inclined to think that in a short episode 
you are justified in satisfying the pictorial sense if you do 
not outrage the historical sense. 

The details of dress and armour were taken from he 
Costume des Peuples Aneiens et Modernes , by Hottenroth ; 
Dresses of the Middle Ages , by Shaw ; Short History of 
Costume and Armour , by Kelly and Schwabe ; and Life 
and Work of the People of England , by Hartley and Elliott. 
In spite of access to all these works in the library of the 
South Kensington Museum, I have to acknowledge the 
gloves as a bad anachronism, contrary to the sketches sent 
to the costumiers. But over Richard's leopards I sinned 
deliberately and am still unrepentant. It was essential* 
from the film point of view, that the audience should know 
immediately that Richard was inside the tent. Everyone 
knows his leopards, thanks to the statue outside the House 
of Lords, but few know his rampant lion. So the leopards 
were “ featured/* 

I am glad M Rewinder 5J knows the delightful model of 
the Tower in 1601, in the London Museum, but he evidently 
does not know it as well as I do* Had he crawled round it 
on his hands and knees and stood on a chair to view it from 
above as I have done he could not have failed to recognise 
the accurate reproduction of the model in the Elizabethan 
sequence. 

The critic thinks James I. looks fifty in the film, but 
that is only personal opinion* The actor was made up to 
look forty-ish, as we felt that James, with his poor physique, 
must have looked rather more than his actual age and indeed 
we have been criticised for making him too young and 
hale. All the details of this scene were taken from con- 
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temporary pictures in the National Portrait Gallery or 
contemporary specimens in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
The question of James* accent is an interesting one. The 
actor arrived in the studio with a carefully prepared Scots 
accent which he was not allowed to use. Modern Scottish 
would be as incorrect as English in the King's mouth and, 
if James spoke with a dialect he should also have lisped and 
slobbered with his long tongue, while Coeur-de-Lion 
should have had a Norman-French twang. To avoid 
difficulties of this type all the characters spoke modem 
English, This is not perhaps in the ** Olde Englysshe 
Pageantte ” tradition but follows the trend of the con¬ 
temporary stage and of modern biography and history, 

“ Rewinder ” would have had us introduce either the 
Privy Council or the College of Heralds into this sequence, 
but they would fix the scene in 1605, whereas the him 
technique suggests 1603, Besides, while history may 
repeat itself, films ought not to do so and we needed the 
Privy Council and Garter for smoothing our way to the 
introduction of the Cross of St- Patrick. One eighteenth 
century expert whom we approached advised us to leave 
out the inclusion of the Irish flag as the whole incident 
bristled with political problems. This suggestion we 
could not very well take, but we tried to treat the episode 
diplomatically and were very much encouraged by the 
Public Record Office officials who not only produced the 
Privy Council papers for us but directed our attention to 
the original plans for the Union Flag, submitted by Garter* 
which are very little known and of some interest. 

There are other points in “ Re winder's ” criticism to 
which I could reply, but I think I have said enough to show 
that the film was not undertaken quite as casually as the 
reader of Sight and Sound might be Jed to imagine. 
Putting history on to film is by no means as straightforward 
a job as doing research in the P.R.O. or carrying on learned 
discussions in a seminary. One is far removed from the 
historian's usual medium—words. Trained in the severe 
school of the Institute of Historical Research, I am as 
conscious as M Re winder ” himself can be of the unforgivable 
crimes of twisting facts or being inaccurate. Yet, could we 
have afforded the expert’advice of the Courtauld Institute 
of Fine Arts—an expense ’which, unfortunately, the film 
could not carry— tf Rewinder ” and I would still be at 
variance over fundamental'points, the appearance of the 
Crusaders {with the exception of their gloves), the leopards 
of Richard, the treatment of the James I. episode and the 
accent of James. That The Flag ’ is a- very elementary 
attempt to put history into the difficult medium of moving 
pictures I readily admit, but the attempt wasntaoteseriously, 
and (always with the dreadful exception of the v gloves) I 
am prepared to stand by the treatment of the film ; which, 
by the way, is really a film, with quick continuity and all 
that kind of thing, though the viewing of it seems to have 
r^nd^red ** Rewinder " completely non-film-conscious, 

T* l m Yours faithfully, A. Mary Field, 

« DAMAGED LIVES M 

A letter from Mr$« Neville Rolfe in reply to “Rewinder’s M 
criticism in the Autumn issue of SIGHT AND SOUND. 
Sir, 

In your last issue you have a criticism of the above-named 
film upon which, perhaps, you will allow me to comment. 

Your contributor lays down the law in no uncertain 
fashion upon some matters on which he is, no doubt, an 
authority, and upon others on which he certainly is not. 

The prologue staged at the Coliseum was specially pro- 
duced for that showing. It has not accompanied the film 
on its travels and may be left out of account in any judgment 
of its merits. 

The criticism proper begins with a generous tribute to 
the Canadian Social Hygiene Council for sponsoring the 
production of this picture and calls attention to the number 
of socially-conscious writers who ignore the existence of 
the great social diseases. This omission, it is said, “is 
the measure of their failure to realise their responsibilities.” 

So far, then, we are on common ground I Our critic 
is evidently fully in line with leading medical and social 
opinion in all civilised countries that the hush-hush policy 
in literature, and in popular and health education about the 


great social diseases has had disastrous results. Only 
those who, like ourselves, are in touch, by correspondence 
and personal contact, with the human tragedies due to 
popular ignorance know how true this is. 

The trouble is* therefore, not that the film has been 
made but that it ought to have been made differently and 
better, and that the story is on wrong lines. 

The depreciation of the purely technical quality of the 
film is surely rather scathing. One of the great difficulties In the 
way of making up-to-date health films is the enormous cost 
of production and many of us who realise the need of them 
are grateful to a commercial undertaking for the very large 
expenditure incurred in an effort to combine entertainment 
value with much needed instruction. It is a Hollywood 
production and if it does not reach—throughout—the 
highest Rights of technical excellence, it is, at least, pleasant 
to the eye and ear and is an admirable medium for its purpose. 

With regard to the story itself, the critic is stronger in 
his language than in his reasons for using it. A film story 
must be dramatics and in dealing with this subject there is 
no lack of dramatic material. In our records and corres¬ 
pondence we could easily excel in drama and tragedy the 
scenes depicted in Damaged Lives, So far from “ piling 
on the agony ” the film ends happily, which, unfortunately, 
is not the case with many stories of these diseases. 

We are told that (t morally the film is misleading." When 
we read on to discover the misdirection we find that the 
film points out the danger of excessive alcohol, that it advo¬ 
cates early marriage and the avoidance of irregular sex 
relations. Is your critic brave enough to say that he holds 
an opposite view on these points ? 

But—we read further—the film does not mention 
prophylaxis 1 It does not explain how you can run the 
risk of venereal disease without suffering any penalty. A 
grave omission, surely, from a practical point of view, if a little 
doubtful from the moral standpoint from which our critic 
says he views the story ! 

If, however, he knew* more about the subject of prophylaxis 
he would be less omniscient in his method of dealing with It. 
It has been used w T ith a certain amount of success among 
bodies of men under discipline, but even with them the 
results have not been what its authors had hoped for. Only 
a few extremists have ever advocated the broadcasting of 
information on prophylaxis to the civilian population and 
the leading authorities in all countries are against it. It Is 
far from being a simple process and, in untrained hands, 
it would largely defeat its own object and probably increase 
instead of reducing disease* 

Again, on the subject of prostitution, our critic is a little 
out of his depth. If he reads Havelock Ellis and other 
authorities he will find that economic reasons are not the 
main cause of this practice* No doubt there is much 
reason for improvement in our economic system, but the 
relation between that and prostitution is not quite so obvious 
as might be thought. 

I am glad to end in a note of agreement with the last 
dictum in the critic’s catalogue. He condemns the con¬ 
ventional sense of shame and the tradition of secrecy associ¬ 
ated with the subject of sex. It may not be stated in the 
film because it could not deal with every side of the theme, 
but both the Canadian and British Social Hygiene Councils 
have, as a large part of their work, the making of a healthy 
and sane public opinion on the subject of sex, free from 
the prudery and false modesty which has done much harm 
in the past and is still to a large extent with us. 

So, perhaps, after all, we are not so far apart. And it 
may be that our critic will be a little gentler when next he 
deals with a film which seeks to help as well as to entertain. 

I am, Faithfully yours, Sybil Neville Rolfe. 

Secretary General, British Social Hygiene Council* 

CLASSIFIED LISTS OF NON-FICTION FILMS 

The monthly bulletin of films to be issued by the Film 
Institute will include lists of documentary films, viewed by 
educationists and annotated for their instructional value. The 
classified lists of current non-fiction films which have been a 
feature of Sight and Sound during the past ye at are therefore 
being discontinued. Important non-fiction films of the 
quarter will be reviewed regularly as before. 
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RECORDS OF THE QUARTER 


ORCHESTRAL 

Beethoven : Symphony No. 5, Weingartner and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, CoL DX516-9 (album); Schubert: 
Symphony No, 8, Wood and L.S*0.> CoL DX551-3- 

There is much to survey this quarter; as it must be 
something of a catalogue, we shall require all our 
-space to show off the best of our goods—and they 
are good. Neither symphony is quite new to the 
gramophone, but all the better test of a stage in 
recording. And from that point of view the Beet¬ 
hoven was well worth issuing ; except for the string 
tone {which may be my own fault for clinging to the 
acoustic gramophone}, I do think the recording is 
the best so far, Weingartner’s art leaves the critic 
humble anyway. 1 suppose the Unfinished is a 
sure seller, but the present version does not show 
so much improvement ; I might hazard a guess that 
it had been recorded before the Beethoven and 

Russia f * : at least it should have been, 

Russia: Symphonic Poem (Balakirev), Harty and L.P.O*, 
CoL DB1236-7, 

These two records from the fourth volume of the 
Columbia History of Music (to be released in January) 
have been issued in advance as a first taste of the 
latest development of the new recording. If they 
have the sale they deserve, everyone will be satisfied ; 
and this simple tone-poem on folk themes (several 
should be recognisable) ought to have a wide appeal. 
It is excellent material for its two purposes,, the one 
historical, the other to show off a real advance in 
clarity of timbre ; and at the same price as theme-song 
and fox-trot it is a bargain* 

Tristan und Isolde: A symphonic synthesis ; Stokowski and 
Philadelphia Orchestra* H.M.V. DB1911-14 (album): Bach, 
arr* Stokowski: Fugue in G Minor and Chorale Prelude, 
Christ lay in the Bonds of Death, H-M.V. DB1952. 

A series of symphonic arrangements from Wagner 
by Stokowski has had considerable success In 
America, This first arrival lulls a good many fears ; 
it is no medley but a serious statement by orchestra 
alone of the essential parts of the work. The 
prelude is given complete ; the remainder consists 
of extracts from the Liebesnacht and Liebestod, 
each as continuous and with as little alteration as 
possible. The series will be a valuable addition 
to the gramophone library. The album, by the 
way, gives full references to the score. The Bach 
seems to me a trifle ponderous, especially the Prelude ; 
the Fugue is the so-called 11 Little Fugue,” 

Handel: Water Music Suite, Harty and L.P.O., Col. DX538-9; 
Handel Series, British Light Orchestra., CoL DB1212-4, 

The Water Music is of course not complete on 
four sides ; six movements are given ; a very 
attractive Item, The Handel series is primarily 
designed for schools. Six marches and three 
minuets are played, They will be found to meet 
their purpose exactly* and they are very pleasant 
listening as well. 


By T L MacDonald 

OTHER ORCHESTRAL RECORDS 

The B*B*C orchestra has recorded several over¬ 
tures for ILM.V. : Elgar’s Concert Overture, 
Cockaigne, on DB1935-6, is as good a performance 
as they have given us ; the odd side has the fourth 
Pomp and Circumstance march ; the Egmont 
Overture is effective on DB1925 ; the players seem 
to be getting more pleasure out of the ** Roman 
Carnival ” (DB207S) ; and their best of the quarter 
is the Mastersingers (DR1924), which is a very fine 
performance. Stokowski’s record of the Prelude 
to Act 3 of the same opera suffers by comparison 
(DA1291)—which is a tribute to Dr, Boult, isn’t it ? 
But the B.B,C* combination make relatively little 
of the Bacchanale from “ Samson and Delilah ” 
(Saint-Saens)—not deeply interested, perhaps ? 
(DB2077) They also offer the "Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Nocturne on DA 1318. The Berlin Phil¬ 
harmonic have recorded a less usual item in Cimar- 
osa*s Overture to “ II Matrimonio Segreto/’ DA44G4; 
very little is available of the composer and the record 
is well worth hearing ; the conductor is Dr. Blech. 
The Tchaikovsky ballet " The Swan Lake," C2619- 
20, is in a way very typical Tchaikovsky* but not 
in his bigger style. You will be able to recognise 
parallels to the better known ballets in almost 
every movement, Barbirolli makes a very crisp 
job of it, with the L.P.O* abetting. When lighter 
orchestral music is wanted it should be unnecessary 
to recommend Marek Weber ; I have received two 
excellent examples, one in Viennese mood, one more 
classical but still familiar (B4488, 4466) ; but his 
records nearly keep pace with the successes of 
central Europe > which is something of a feat. Of 
Columbias there still remain LX240, something of 
a medley, with Harty and the Halle in a Cossack 
Dance from " Mazeppa ” (Tchaikovsky) backed by 
Mengelberg and his men in the Strauss Perpetuum 
Mobile {Strauss Vater, not Sohn) ; the latter is a 
trifle heavier than usual ; but it is all very good 
fun. And DX 470, London Suite (Coates), for which 
after Cockaigne I can’t raise much enthusiasm, 

CONCERTOS: Mozart: Concertante Sinfonie (K364)* 

Sammons (violin), Tertis (viola), Harty and L.P.O., Col* 
DX478-481 ; Beethoven: Pianoforte, No, 3, Schnabel and 
L,P.O. (Sargent) H,M.V. DB1940-4 ; Grieg: Pianoforte* op* 
16, Backhaus and New Symphony Orchestra (Barbirolli), 
H.M.V. DB2074-6, 

The Mozart is a delightful work ; the point of 
the title is of course that the soloists do not dominate, 
but add point to the thought of a primarily sym¬ 
phonic work, and that is what they do in this version 
at least ! The Beethoven is another milestone on 
the way to the complete Schnabel series ; its 
importance has already had comment here. I 
seem to notice improvement in the recording even 
since the series commenced* A new recording of 
the Grieg concerto is not quite so excising ; this 
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one is as brisk as you could wish* but a trifle expensive 
on red labels, compared with some of the quarter’s 
four-shilling issues, 

CHAMBER MUSIC: Schumann, Quintet, E Flat (op.44.). 
Lener Quartet with Mrs, Loeser-Lebert (pianoforte). 
Col, LX266-9 (album); Mozart, Oboe Quartet, (K370), L, 
Goossens and Members of Lener Quartet, LX256-7 ; Wolf, 
Italian Serenade, Lener Quartet, LX261 ; Bach, Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, Cortot, Thibaud, Cortet, and Ecole 
Normal e Chamber Orchestra, H + M.V. DB1763-4, 

The Mozart is one of the most delightful pieces 
of pure music I have heard from records for some 
time ; it is in three contrasted movements, the first 
taking two sides ; and as Goossens employs all his 
art on the leading part there is no more to say. 
The great Schumann quintet is much more difficult 
material—or does one try to get too much out of it ? 
A new recording was overdue ; this one is good 
enough to stand for another five years, largely because 
of the uniform excellence and mutual sympathy of 
the team. These qualities also show in the less 
interesting Wolf—in some way less interesting here 
than one has heard it ! The Bach is a star perform¬ 
ance which only needs to be recommended ; the 
fifth is as good as any to start on, I have also a 
half-crown Lener record, Col. DB1133, extremely 
good value with an arrangement of familiar Bach 
backing an unusual item, the finale of Dittersdorfs 
first Quartet. This is also the place to commend 
the most recent issue of the Dolmetsch family to 
their increasing public ; there are duets for viola 
da gamba and harpsichord on one side and lyre 
viol solos on the other ; the number is Col. DB1187. 

PIANOFORTE: Chopm, Four Scherzt (op. 20, 3T, 39, 54) t 
Rubinstein, H.M.V. 1915-8 (album) ; Chopin, Two Etudes, 
Scharrer, CoL DB1224. 

The Scherzi are independent works, and do not 
include those written as sonata movements ; the 
second is the favourite, but not the best. They 
are a valuable study in development, though a 
trifle cloying as a feast. The playing is very dean 
cut. The studies are very different, and played with 
a good sense of the contrast ; the E flat study is a 
very fine piece of playing. Hambourg also plays 
Chopin, Nocturne op. 9, no. 2, backed by some 
inconsequent Liszt (Waldesrauschen). 

The Neo Bechstein Piano is a much more important 
novelty ; really a new instrument, a form of key¬ 
board electrical reproducer. It has the power of 
sustaining and even swelling the note. John Hunt 
resists the temptation to exploit its pow T ers for fun, 
and shows on C2567 and B4438 that it must 

develop its own technique, is suitable to some music 
written for early keyboard instruments, and is 
unsuitable to modern pianoforte music as written. 

The Electronde (H.M.V. B8020) is a quite different 
novelty; the sound is produced by the varying 
distance of the performer’s hands and the instrument 
has affinities with the howling radio valve. At 
present its tone has a family resemblance to the 
musical saw and about as much significance ; but 
it is interesting. 


VIOLIN : Bach, Sonata in A Minor for solo violin, SzigetL 
CoL LX259-6G; Ravel, Tzigane, (Rhapsodie), FrancescattL 
piano ace, LX256 ; Schubert* Ave Maria, and WienEawskL 
Scherzo Tarantelie, Menuhin, H.M.V. DB1763. 

It is pleasant to welcome another Bach sonata from 
Szigeti ; one fancies that the public cannot be very 
large for music which leaves so much to the listener. 
These sonatas must be much more exciting to play 
than to listen to, but it takes a Szigeti to make it all 
sound so easy. Easy is not a word to think of in 
connection with the Ravel ; a very spirited per¬ 
formance ; I fancy it would not be difficult to 
identify the composer. It is a special collector’s 
issue. The Menuhin pieces show considerable 
maturity for his age, and the usual fine control of 
the instrument. It is rather a pity that he has also 
recorded the Danse Espagnole (DAI280). Neither 
side of this record would be a good gift to one of 
his musical admirers ; he can afford to leave exhi¬ 
bitions of virtuosity alone for many years ! A jog- 
trot record by Sammons of the Rosamunde Entr’acte 
and the Humoreske (Col. DB1008) and a hopeful 
record by Wolfi, containing the fifth Hungarian 
Dance of Brahms and a pleasant Nash Minuet 
(CoL DBIG84), bring this section to a close. 

VOCAL: Columbia Abridged Operas:; Butterfly, DX5Q0-5 ; 
Aida, DX506-11 ; Tosca, DX524-9 ; Rigoletto, DX530-5. 
Caruso : Ombra mai fu and The Lost Chord, H.M.V. DB2073; 
and For You Alone and A Dream, DAI349 ; Crooks, How 
Lovdy are Thy Dwellings and Nirvana, DB1951 ; Neddie 
Nash : Serenade, The Fair Maid of Perth (Bizet) and Your 
Tiny Hand is Frozen, CoL QX540 ; Emmy Bettendorf* Flower 
Waltz (from the Nutcracker Suite)* Parlo. R1605. 

The Columbia abridgements grow in number and 
it is needless to say more than that each set consists 
of twelve well selected sides from the complete 
recordings ; each extract is thus unmutilated. 
The Caruso records are mixed ; the English songs 
on the ten-inch disc are not among his best ; the 
others are much better examples of his art; only 
the first title is in Italian. Of three Crooks records 
received, the 12-inch detailed above, is much the 
best ; the former title is Liddle’s fine setting of 
words from the 84th Psalm ; the coupling is curious. 
In his other records, he is sentimental in the approved 
Viennese manner on DA 1328 ; and in a more British 
style on DA 1337, The Serenade to the Fair Maid 
of Perth is a quite interesting revival, though no one 
would ever associate it with the story of the title ; 
a faint effort at local colour can be traced. Madame 
Bettendorf’s deep colouring in her lower register is 
the most effective part of her record. Arrangement, 
chorus, and orchestra are all unsatisfactory for 
various reasons. 

MISCELLANY 

Some of these records deserve more space than 
they can get this quarter. From H.M.V, come 
“ Fanfares,’* a most instructive record of eight 
fanfares specially written by eight eminent composers 
for the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund C2445 ; a 
fine record of the Massed Bands at the national band 
festival last September—C2607 ; and two splendid 
Christmas records by the Royal Choral Society, 
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Leslie Howard in 
BERKELEY SQUARE (Fox) 

B8073-4; as well as the usual 
efficient Aldershot Tattoo series, 

B4446-7,4458. The first records of 
the B.B.C. organ are too important to 
dismiss in a line; they should he 
heard. Columbia send several choral 
records : 4,000 voices at the Festival 
of English Church Music, DX541 
(Coronation Anthem and God Save 
the King) and DB1180 ; St. George’s 
Chapel Choir; DB1206 and 1228; 
and best of all the B.B.C. Chorus on 
DB1177. The second record of the 
Bridgnorth school should not he 
missed—DB1181. 

His Master’s Voice Company have 
issued for Christmas a most in¬ 
structive record entitled “ Everyday 
Noises.” On each side ten noises 
we hear every day have been recorded. 

The listener is asked to identify 
them and the solutions are on a set 
of inner grooves. Several trials 

suggest that the commonest source 
of error in identification is traceable 
to difficulties about volume, much 
louder noises of a similar kind being 
often thought of i does the ordinary 
listener think of the gramophone as 
giving a reduced noise ? In any 
case, the record is material for an 
interesting psychological investigation 
in itself; and may help to solve some of the 
problems raised in a contemporary about the 
similarity of many sounds on the talkies, apart from 
the picture which serves to identify them. T.L,M 


New language courses are described with a specimen 
lesson in the booklet recently issued by Linguaphone, 
24-7, High Holborn, W.C.L, which gives par¬ 
ticulars of the standard thirty-lesson conversation 
series and of the advanced literary and travel records. 
Some special records which deserve a wider public 
among schools are the French intonation exercises, 
by H, Klinghardt and M. de Fourmestraux, spoken 
by Monsieur Stephan (30s,) and Dr. W. H* D. 
Rouse’s Latin and Greek records. 

Sight and Sound Apparatus at the Northumberland 
Heath Senior School, Erith, Kent 

This school, for one thousand and forty senior 
children, which was opened in September of last 
year, is perhaps one of the most remarkable of 
many remarkable senior schools set up as a result 
of the re-organisation of schools advocated in the 
Hadow report. It has been deliberately designed 
to meet not only the needs of the senior children 
hut also of evening technical classes and the general 
cultural and social needs of that part of the town, 
A fully equipped stage has been built at one end 


of the Great Hall and provision is being made for a 
full sized cinematograph and for multipurpose 
sound apparatus. We hope to publish in our next 
issue a full description of the Sight and Sound 
apparatus provided in this modern school. 

Film Lectures at Leicester 

Beginning on Friday, January 16th, a series of 
ten weekly lectures on the art of the cinema and its 
social relationships is being delivered at the Vaughan 
College, Leicester, by John Grierson, as a University 
Extension course. The fee for the series is 3s. fid. 
and members of the Leicester Film Society, by 
arrangement with Vaughan College, will be admitted 
without additional fee. The syllabus covers the 
following subjects: 

Cinema as an art ■ the social relationships of cinema ; 
the theatrical tradition of cinema ; the camera ; the cutting 
bench ; the naturalist tradition ; the symphonic tradition ; 
ths sociological tradition ■ sound ; television and the 
future. 


Mi$s Margery Locket, well-known for her wide activities 
in educational film circles, has joined G.B, Instructional, 
Ltd., as Educational Organiser, Miss Locket will act as 
liaison between G.B.L and teachers with regard to class¬ 
room talkie production. 

Apart from her interesting B.B.C. talks on educational 
films, Miss Locket has done a tremendous amount of pioneer 
work in promoting children’s film matinees and film societies, 
and has been closely connected with the development of the 
educational film both on the Continent and in America. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AS AN AID TO MUSIC 
TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hopewell is a wdl-knowrt contributor to the Children's 
Hour Broadcasts and has had a wide experience of the art of 
presenting a gramophone programme for school audiences* 

• i 

T HE use of the gramophone in schools as an aid 
to the teaching of music is of comparatively 
recent growth, and I strongly appeal to teachers 
(who have not already done so) to take full advantage 
of this valuable means of imparting musical know¬ 
ledge to the scholar. My impressions after visiting 
some 300 schools in the past few years have been 
very vivid, and I should like to mention some of 
them with the definite idea of helping the teacher 
w ho reads this article * stressing that the success of 
this form of teaching lies mainly in its manner of 
presentation. 

The average child has an innate love for good music 
and reacts very happily to its influence, when it is 
presented to him in an attractive and informal 
manner, and I have had the great pleasure on numer¬ 
ous occasions of watching the rapt expression on 
children's faces when they have been listening to 
music which has previously been explained to them. 

Choose your record carefully ; get their interest 
right away by telling them something about the 
composer, his life, his struggles, w’hat he was en¬ 
deavouring to portray j compare a great composer 
with an architect or with a painter, and create the 
impression in their young minds that the musician 
was building, creating, painting a picture, that he 
had a message to deliver ; then ask them to listen 
not only with their ears, but with brain and mind 
alert, so that they will be able at the conclusion of 
the playing of the record to tell you in their own 
words their reactions to the music, 

1 am a great believer in encouraging the children 
to discuss each record with me, to ask and answer 
questions, as by these methods one gains their interest 
and attention for every type of good music—and 
what an enormous field you have to w'ork upon ! 
Take for instance the individual instruments of the 
orchestra, selecting a different composer for each 
instrument ; and set the children to regard the 
listening to instruments as being rather a jolly and 
attractive game, with the reward after attentive 
listening of being able to say later when hearing 
the full orchestra playings “ There ! Those bars 
were played by the viola, flute, oboe,” and so on, 
I would here suggest that having an initial interest 
is the best way of obtaining active attention; and the 
teacher must rub in the notion that the children 
themselves are actually taking part in the music, 
are indeed part of the performance, 

I have never found these methods fail, and to 
illustrate the enormous uplifting power of music 
on the growing mind, I will quote an interesting 
experience connected w r ith one of my school “talks,” 
when 1 visited a sordid district of a large city where 


By Harry Hopewell 

obviously the home influence w T as not of the best ; 
in fact the headmaster told me himself that this 
district w’as a breeding ground for young criminals. 

There w r ere some 400 boys, and to start with they 
were entirely uninterested in both me and my music, 
and apparently the staff on that particular morning 
were unable to cope w T ith the situation ; so after 
playing a couple of records, completely spoiled by 
cat-calls, etc., I closed the gramophone, and appealed 
to their sporting instincts to give me a “ square deal.” 
That rather held them, so I quickly took advantage 
of the " cessation from hostilities ” and at once 
started to explain in simple language the mechanism 
of various instruments. This got them completely 
and I led them on by gradual stages, and towards 
the end of my “ talk ” they were listening to Bach* 
Beethoven, and Mozart, with real appreciation, and 
were obviously becoming acquainted with a “ new 
angle on life ” through the medium of good music. 

Six months later I re-visited this school, and as 
long as I live, I shall never forget the reception they 
gave me, and the attention I received from the start. 

Vocal records will always appeal to the child, 
providing he can hear all the words distinctly, and 
this brings me to a vital point, I.e., the spoken word. 
No child can be expected to sing w r ell unless he speaks 
well, and so again the gramophone steps in with 
records illustrating correct speech. 

When giving a demonstration, take a word from 
the song w T hich has been played, a difficult w r ord for 
choice, such as 14 springing,” explaining that beauty 
in song can only be obtained by spinning out the 
voice on the vowel sound, that the first consonant 
or consonants should be more “ indrawn,” and the 
final consonant left severely alone till the end of the 
note ; then ask the w T hole class to sing It, counting, 
say, four beats, and snapping your fingers on the 
fourth beat as a signal to them to put in crisply and 
clearly the final sound. 

Then take your record again with the particular 
word, and play the few bars several times over, at 
the same time asking them to see if they can tell 
you how many breaths the singer has taken in a song, 
as this will appeal to them enormously, and give you 
your chance to u rub in ” good breath control. 

Briefly my own impressions are :— 

(a) That the gramophone is definitely welcomed 
as an aid to teaching. 

(b) That it has already proved its value in hundreds 
of schools. 

(c) That it is of real benefit to the teacher himself, 
opening out wide fields for study and instruction* 

(d) That this form of teaching appeals to the child, 

(e) That the best teaching consists of intelligent 
questions, rather than academic statements. 
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TECHNICAL AND TRADE 

SUBSTANDARD PROJECTION 


By A. C Cameron 

EADERS of Sight and Sound will have 
seen each quarter reviews of projection apparatus 
for substandard films, and drawn encouragement 
from this evidence of growing trade interest in the 
non-theatrical field* But any head of a school or 
institution who sets out to-day to buy a projector 
w T ill find that his task has only been confused by the 
variety of choice before him. Even if he seeks 
expert advice he will find it no less difficult to 
get a definite recommendation. Until there is 
standardization of apparatus and film there is a real 
danger lest he find that he has drained his resources in 
buying a machine that is likely to become obsolete 
in a year or two, a fate which befell not a few cinema 
proprietors in the early days of the talkies, A reason¬ 
able degree of standardisation soon followed in the 
commercial cinema : it should not be more difficult 
to secure in the non "theatrical field. There is 
goodwill on both sides, and the British Film In¬ 
stitute provides machinery through which all parties 
can co-operate. 

Of one thing the prospective buyer may be reason¬ 
ably certain : he can confine his choice to sub¬ 
standard apparatus. Only the largest and most 
wealthy institutions will either want to instal or be 
able to afford full sized 35mm. sound projectors. 
He may pick up a good 35mm. silent machine which 
will be cheap and, within its range, effective : this 
may serve his purpose for a time but it will in¬ 
evitably cut him off from new films, and with 
an ever decreasing supply of material cannot be 
permanently satisfactory. Within the substandard 
range there is in all conscience a sufficient choice : 
16mm. sound on film, 16mm. sound on disc, 16mm. 
silent, 9.5mm. silent (with the possibility of added 
sound on disc to come) and 8mm. silent. Moreover, 
certain machines can only take films specially made 
for them. What are the points to be borne in mind 
for the requirements of the non-theatrical field ? 

The variety of the requirements must be 
emphasised. The attention of both educators and 
of producers has recently been focussed on classroom 
films, their content, and the technique of their 
projection. There is now, at last, a promise that 
in the very near future panels of expert teachers 
and an accomplished production unit in association, 
will produce a series of deliberately designed teaching 
films which will form a reliable basis of experiment 
as a guide to future production. This is a most 
important step forward, but over-much concentra¬ 
tion on the needs of the classroom may give all 
parties, and not least the film trade, a restricted and 
one-sided view of the educational uses of the cinema. 
There is already a tendency to accept too readily as 
the ideal of all non-theatrical projection, the relatively 
cheap and easily handled 9,5mm. projector which 
many teachers who have made themselves expert in. 


classroom projection advocate as the solution of 
their particular problem. 

Between the public cinema and the classroom and 
including both, the film can perform a wide range 
of educational services. There is the film that 
gives technical instruction to special audiences of 
adults, demonstrating, for example, a surgical 
operation to a group of medical students. There is 
the film which, supplementing the deliberate teach¬ 
ing film, gives to children or adults a visual back¬ 
ground to the subject they are studying, the con¬ 
ditions, for example, under which natural products 
such as cocoa or cotton are grown ; and the film 
of wider general interest which illustrates the epics 
of exploration in the Antarctic or the Himalayas. 
There is a type of film, hardly yet attempted, but as 
necessary as the classroom film* which will state for 
classes or groups of adults seeking a knowledge of 
the mechanism of modern life, problems in economics 
and social development as a stimulus to thought and 
discussion : there is perhaps a special use for such 
films in centres for the education of the unemployed. 
Finally, for use at public children's matinees or in 
the school hall, there is an urgent need for films of 
entertainment designed for children and giving 
them in terms which they will understand, 
adventure and romance. The gangster and the penny 
dreadful minister, in default of better, to a natural 
and healthy cra% T mg which is too little regarded. 

Even within the more formal limits of the lecture 
hall or classroom the film is something more than a 
convenient visual aid to exposition. To a generation 
of film-minded young people it draws a force and 
appeal from the hold which the public cinema has 
on their imagination. It is a link between outside 
life and formal education. The school or institution 



The new Western Electric 16 mm. sound on disc 

projector, price £230 
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which uses the cinema with imagination must be 
able to show films, including news reels, which are 
produced for the public cinema. If the production 
of educational films is separated from the main 
stream of cinematography it will become limited, 
specialised and sterile, and will lose its appeal. 
The educational film and the quality of its production 
will be judged by cinema-going pupils on the 
standards of the public picture houses : it must be 
good cinema* Sound reproduction should be 
available if not always used in the classroom* 

The 16mm. sound projector will give in any 
ordinary school hall a standard of projection com¬ 
parable with that of the public cinema. 35mm. 
films can readily be reduced to its compass and the 
film trade is now equipped to make films directly 
on this size of film stock* The performance of the 
best models shows that they fulfil the requirements 
which experienced teachers rightly lay down as 
essential : they can be readily moved from room 
to room ; they can show at a short range as easily 
as at a long ; and they can be stopped and reversed 
at will. The 9.5mm. projector can fulfil many class¬ 
room requirements, and w r ith a sufficiently strong lamp 
can give good definition in a small hall* 35mm. 
films can be reduced to this size, but sound, at least 
in this country, is not yet available, and it is unlikely 
that professional films will actually be taken in this 
size. In short, it cannot cover the full range of the 
16 mm. 

There remains the question of cost. All 16mm, 
sound apparatus at present on the market costs 
over £ 100 to purchase, and the supply of 16mm. 
films is more costly than 9.5mm. The capital and 
upkeep cost can be reduced in three ways, and 
must be reduced if schools and institutions are to 
be able to make the best use of substandard pro¬ 
jection. The rival claims of sound on film and sound 
on disc (which I have neither the space nor the 
competence to argue) must be resolved and pro¬ 
duction concentrated on a model which will project 
all 16mm. films, sound or silent* Equipment firms 
must be prepared to offer hire or hire-purchase 
terms together with a regular service of machines and 
films, such as one firm has announced already* The 
standard model may well be designed to show, on the 
same projector, 16mm. or 9.5mm. films with sound in 
the larger size : this is possible by a simple device and 
reduces upkeep cost for classroom work. In a period 
of rapid development it is rash to prophesy, but it 
seems to me, on the basis of present knowledge, that 
by such means only will it be possible to make the 
best use of professional substandard cinematography. 

Finally, there is an important point which must 
be borne in mind by makers of equipment, and may 
be relevant to the consideration of the relative 
advantages of sound on film and sound on disc. 
Films will be projected by teachers, scientists and 
club-leaders, who will often be inexpert in the use 
of their machine. The machines must therefore 
be as strong and l< foolproof ” as possible, and the 
firms which supply them must provide a regular 
and efficient maintenance service. 


LENSES 

FOR SUBSTANDARD PROJECTION 

By hL D. Waley 

E VERY potential purchaser of projection apparatus 
is liable to find himself accumulating leaflets 
containing technical particulars of lenses, and it 
may therefore be useful to consider what Importance 
must be attached to their various inherent charac¬ 
teristics* 

Lenses are usually described by a formula con¬ 
taining two terms, of which one is preceded by the 
letter “ f and the other followed by a unit of length 
—inches or millimetres as the case may be* Thus 
a lens suitable for the general purposes of sub¬ 
standard projection might he described by the formula 
f2* 14 In* The figure after the “f” describes 
its aperture-value ; what one might crudely call its 
size as a window—while the figure followed by a 
unit of length describes its focal length, which for 
present purposes may be described as its power of 
magnification when producing images. The smaller 
the ** f " value the broader the bundle of light rays 
which the lens can transmit. The smaller the focal 
length the larger the picture projected at a given 
distance. 

We will consider first the characteristics connected 
with the aperture value of a projection lens. The 
aperture of any lens is an absolute value obtained by 
dividing the width of the lens regarded as a window 
into its focal length* Thus the lens taken as an 
example— f 2, 1| in,—may be regarded as a round 
window whose diameter is 1J in. divided by 2, 
that is to say f in. If its focal length were 2 in. its 
effective diameter would have to be increased from 
| in* to 1 in. in order to maintain its aperture value 
unchanged. The analogy between aperture value 
and the size of a window in a room holds good most 
literally in the case of a camera lens—the larger the 
window the more light comes through, since the 
daylight is in both cases an evenly spread flood 
entering equally through every inch opened up. 
But in the case of the projection lens we must picture 
our window as offering an opening not for an even 
flood of daylight, but for an artificially concentrated 
beam of definite width—a searchlight for example* 
For the condensing lenses in front of the projection 
lamp have compressed the even outward flow of its 
light into a beam of increased intensity but restricted 
width. The advantage of increased aperture in a 
projection lens is that it enables the designer to 
employ his condensers to better advantage and 
squeeze into active use in his optical system a larger 
percentage of the total light from the lamp. This in 
effect means that greater screen brightness can be 
obtained from a given lamp wattage* The only 
inherent disadvantage in this method of increasing 
screen brightness is that it causes a buckled film to 
go out of focus more completely. But the designer's 
other two resources for increasing screen brightness—- 
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high lamp wattage and rapid picture-shift—have 
each more serious drawbacks, since the former 
will let the user in for a heavy upkeep bill, owing to 
the short lives of high wattage lamps* while the latter 
increases strain on the film perforations, and 
thus shortens the life of every film shown. Accord¬ 
ingly a wide-aperture lens is undoubtedly a 
valuable asset on the substandard projector. Any 
substandard projection lens whose “ f value is 2 
or under may be considered to rank as wide-aperture. 

Next let us consider the questions which arise in 
connection with the focal length of projection 
lenses. As has been already indicated this factor 
primarily affects the projectionist in the following 
way. Suppose his in. lens gives him a picture 
3 ft. wide when the projector is at one end of his 
class-room and his screen at the other* then he can 
get a picture 6 ft. wide by simply substituting a 
lens of | in. focal length, or 18 in, wide by using a 
3 in. projection lens. 

Incidentally it should, of course, be noted that his 
larger picture will be four times less brightly lit and 
his smaller one four times more brightly lit than 
the original 3 ft. picture. 

The designer of substandard apparatus generally 
assumes that a mimimum throw of from 15 to 20 
feet will be available for his apparatus. 

He accordingly provides for the general use of 
lenses between in. and 2| in, in focal length* 
The teacher may* however, consider it worth while 
to experiment in the use of 1 in. or even § in. lenses. 
These open up to him two parallel avenues of 
exploration, firstly the possibility of projecting with 
the apparatus at his own end of the class-room, and 
secondly the possibility of projecting without 
complete darkness. Using a short-focus lens he 
can obtain a picture 2 ft. to 2 ft, 6 in, wide either by 
keeping his projector low and placing his usual 
screen high up, tilted somewhat downward, or by 
using a transparent screen and projecting through it* 
A picture this size will be adequate for a classroom 
20 to 25 feet long. Moreover assuming, as is reason¬ 
able, that the projector employed would illuminate 
a picture 4 to 5 feet wide in darkness, this small 
picture* being, as has already been pointed out, 
correspondingly more brightly lit, will be visible in 
daylight, especially if precautions are taken to shade 
the screen itself. It would be outside the scope of 
this article to enlarge upon details of the arrangements 
suitable for daylight projection, I will limit myself 
to stating that for a transparent screen, ground glass 
with the rough face towards the audience gives the 
best results. If its weight and fragility are objected 
to similar results can be obtained for a few extra 
shillings by using cellulose acetate in sheet form, 
obtainable from the British Celanese Co. under the 
name “ Celastoid.’* This can be ordered in single 
sheets twenty thousandths of an inch thick matt on 
one side. Tracing-linen or tracing-paper give 
slightly inferior results, especially where the pro¬ 
jector light is not very powerful. Whatever screen 
is used the shielding of the back of the screen from 
stray light is essential. 


Should the purchaser feel at all drawn towards 
experiments of this kind he will do well to make 
sure that the apparatus he buys can be fitted with a 
short-focus lens if desired. Some makers supply 
separate lenses of 1 in. or even f in. focal length. 
Others supply a supplementary glass to be placed 
in front of the original lens in order to shorten its 
focus. The former practice procures the best 
results, the latter is less expensive. 

The principal objection which I have heard urged 
against daylight pictures produced by moderate 
priced apparatus is that in brilliance they compare 
unfavourably with “ ordinary ” pictures, i.e., those 
which the children have grown accustomed to in 
the cinema theatres. On the other hand many 
teachers are ready to admit that lessons carried out 
in the dark compare very unfavourably with ordinary 
lessons. So that the question arises whether it 
might not be expedient to tell the children that 
they cannot always have theatre-standard projection 
even though—to use the phrase popular in this 
context—they have come to expect it. Of course 
with sufficiently expensive projectors even daylight 
projection can be brought almost up to theatre- 
projection standard, but it is unfortunate that this 
generation of autocratic infants who insist on theatre- 
standard projection in schools do not all spring from 
a generation of plutocratic parents who would be 
prepared to face gladly the resultant augmentation 
of school fees. 

In the circumstances there appears to be a con¬ 
siderable case in favour of experimenting with such 
daylight and semi-daylight projection as can be 
produced by means of a moderate-priced machine 
fitted w T ith a short-focus lens. 

In conclusion it should be emphasised that it is 
impossible to manufacture reliable lenses cheaply, 
since they have to be ground to a degree of accuracy 
far more minute than the limits within which even 
the makers of the mechanism of the projector work* 

The fallacy that no lens can be really good unless 
made in Germany has, I hope, been now long 
enough extinct to need no comment, though no 
article on lenses would be complete which did not 
pay some tribute to the part which Germany has 
played in the past towards raising optical manufacture 
to its present very high level of refinement. 

Cine (Home and Industrial) Exhibition, Dorland Hall, 
November 27th to December 9th 

Having learned from the prospectus of this exhibition 
that it was proposed to devote Mondays and Fridays to the 
display of educational films, I went on a Friday and was 
naturally disappointed at not finding a single educational 
film on show. The teacher, who comes as a prospective 
purchaser, is bound to take into account as a preponderant 
factor in his choice of apparatus the number of suitable 
films which will be available for his projector. So the 
failure to fulfil this part of the programme must have robbed 
such visitors of very vital information. 

Falling back, then, compulsorily, on consideration of the 
intrinsic advantages for his own purpose displayed by each 
type of apparatus the educationalist will, I am afraid, have 
found that this exhibition (in common with all recent ex¬ 
hibitions) raises more problems for him than it solves* 
He will have found the qualities v 7 hieh he considers desirable 
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distributed between a number of different types of apparatus, 
each saddled with its own drawbacks. 

For example, he may reasonably feel drawn towards the 
possibilities of the cabinet-type apparatus displaying a 
picture, visible in daylight, through a transparent screen. 
Apparatus of this type enable* the teacher to attend to the 
projector himself without deserting his natural position in 
front of the class, and also saves the drawing of blinds which 
is an interruption of work, prevents the taking of notes and 
usually interferes with ventilation. But of the two daylight 
projectors on view* one—the D.P. projector^is confined 
at present to the use of 9.5 mm. film, while the other—the 
Business Kodascope—mounts a screen nine inches wide only. 

Or again he may be anxious to use 16mm. film in a particu¬ 
larly large hall. He will find a projector in the exhibition 
claiming to illuminate a picture 24 feet wide, but this pro¬ 
jector is not yet available in this country with sound, nor 
is the average 16mm. print of to-day precise enough in 
definition to stand up to this degree of enlargement. 

Or again, he may fancy the idea of being able to control 
the intensity of his light during projection in order to deal 
with variations in film density. But he will have only found 
this refinement on one, rather expensive, silent machine. 

In these circumstances the natural tendency of the potential 
buyer for teaching purposes will he to hold back until the 
main trend of development in design becomes clearer. 

This state of affairs is adverse not only to the immediate 
interests of the manufacturers, but also to the ultimate 
interests of the educationalists, since although the Technical 
Committee of the British Film Institute will be able to assist 
them in the selection of suitable apparatus for the purpose they 
have in view', the onus of formulating a description of the 
ideal educational projector really rests on them, and they 
can only hope to reach just decisions as the result of practical 
experiment. In these circumstances it is to be hoped that 
other manufacturers will follow the far-sighted example of 
the few who have already arranged to loan their projection 
apparatus to the Institute for use by approved educational 
authorities. Such action brings much nearer the day when 
the requirements of the educationalists can be clearly formu¬ 
lated. Incidentally, it might be possible to loan to museums 
the type of automatic projector specially designed for pub¬ 
licity purposes. Museums are, after all, the ft display 
departments ” of the nation's intellectual life. At least 
two efficient projectors of this type w r ere on view here. 

One feature of the exhibition at any rate was calculated 
to arouse confidence in the future of the educational film 
in this country. This was the evidence which it provided 
that the valuable experience and vast resources of the Gau- 
mont British Group are now to be placed at the service of 
education through the substandard sound-film. This fact 
alone should have ensured that every educationalist left the 
building legitimately confident about the future, even if 
somewhat puzzled about the present. The educationalists 
are, of course, the hardest clients whom the manufacturers 
have to please, since they think in terms of a rather vaguely 
conceived ideal. 

The amateur who wishes to progress from snap-shots 
to motion pictures at a minimum of expense will have had 
a happy time at the exhibition, as also the industrial publicist 
anxious to keep pace with a talkie-minded public. 

But I think the happiest faces I saw at the exhibition 
obviously belonged to the type of enthusiast who welcomes 
the opportunity to inspect ingeniously designed and accur¬ 
ately manufactured mechanism without any worldly alloy of 
acquisitiveness in his viewpoint. I noticed several such 
gloating over the Vinten Studio Camara. HJD.W. 

A NOTE ON AMPLIFIERS 
FOR SOUND REPRODUCTION 

HE design of high quality low-frequency ampli¬ 
fiers has been comparatively stable over what is, 
from a “ wireless }> engineering point of view, a 
long time. L*F* amplifiers are required usually for 
sound films {both sound-on-film and sound-on-disc), 


gramophone records, for amplifying speech and 
other sound from microphones and for amplifying 
wireless programmes. There must be a large 
number of organisations with limited funds requiring 
a good amplifier of this kind who are deterred by the 
annual changes in the design of wireless sets, but 
they need not be unduly influenced by the fear that 
their apparatus will be out-of-date in a few 
months. The problems of providing sound repro¬ 
duction for domestic purposes and for larger 
audiences respectively, are very properly separating 
themselves almost automatically. This fact will be 
brought home to the purchaser chiefly by the 
relatively high cost of a good amplifier as compared 
with a commercially produced receiver; the potential 
buyers of the latter are numbered in millions. 

The following are among the points which should 
be noted by non-technical buyers, 

(1) Power from mains is practically essential. 
Other means of providing current for the 
amplifier are possible but usually expensive, 

(2) The amplifier will either have to be made to 
special order or bought from one of the few 
firms who specialise in this class of instrument, 
A short list of makers appears below. 

(3) The specification should conform with LE.E. 
regulations and should include a lock. The 
high voltages required are dangerous. 

(4) Compactness is frequently obtained at the 
expense of quality though this is not always 
the case. In general 3 however, triode valves, 
as compared with high-efficiency screen-grid 
and pentode valves, should be used where 
quality is the main consideration, A well- 
designed 3-stage resistance-coupled amplifier 
with a large triode output valve or valves 
will, in conjunction with a suitable loud¬ 
speaker, provide nearly perfect reproduction. 

(5) The amplifier should be equally suitable for 
discs, sound-film, speech-microphone and for 
connection to a wireless receiving unit. It 
should include tone and volume controls, 

(6) The use of high efficiency loud-speakers may 
save considerably in the cost of the amplifier. 
The electrical efficiency of the ordinary 
domestic moving-coil loud-speaker is often 
much less than that of several types which 
have been developed for sound-films and 
public-address work. Only a very modern 
type of loud-speaker should be considered. 

(7) The servicing of the amplifier should be 
arranged definitely at the time of purchase. 
Apart from valves it should be guaranteed 
for twelve months at least. 

The following are among the firms from whom 
information concerning amplifiers can be obtained. 
Birmingham Sound Reproducers, Ltd., Old Hill, Staffs, 

W. Andrew Brice & Co,, Bury, Lancs. 

G. B. Equipments Ltd,, London. 

General Electric Co,, Ltd., London. 

Eric S, Lever (Trix) Ltd., 8, Clcrkenwell Rd., London, E.C.I. 
Marconiphone Co., Ltd,, London. 

W, Bryan Savage & Co., 56, Clcrkenwell Rd., London, E.C.I. 
Scott, Sessions Sc Co,, M us well Hill, London, N.10, 

Edison Swan Electric Co., Ltd., Charing Cross Road* London. 
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CYCLE FILMS IN THE SCHOOL CINEMA 


The “ cycle film/ 1 sponsored by Messrs. Dance-Kaufmann of 
Liverpool, is an attempt to bring cinematography into dose 
and practical relation with the classroom by illustrating single 
processes in engineering, physics and allied subjects, on a 
continuous loop of film. The special uses of the cycle film, 
which is both economical and to the point, are discussed be¬ 
low by Mr. Kaufmann. 

A LL who read the publications dealing with the 
school cinema are impressed by the reiteration 
of the two great difficulties which stand in the way 
of progress : cost and interference with established 
curricula. We imagine that when the school 
cinema reaches its zenith it will occupy a dominant 
position in the teaching world, and probably that 
view is not far from the truth, but are we wise in 
trying to lift it to that position in a single step ? 

Most of the teaching film experiments yet made 
are in the form of substantial departures from 
school routine. From the teacher’s side they 
involve too much disturbance and demand too 
much organisation to appeal to any but the most 
enthusiastic, and without radical modification the 
experiments could never be grafted into the ordinary 
school curriculum. From the pupils side they are 
too much in the nature of sideshows or special 
events to be accepted as ** lessons.” 

There are, of course, many films which belong 
to the u auditorium group and can be shown to a 
school as an addition to the ordinary work, in much 
the same w T ay as an external lecturer may be imported 
for a special occasion, but if the cinema is to become 
a real teaching instrument it must have a far more 
intimate connection with the classroom than can be 
obtained through development along these lines. 

The perfect classroom film should permit the 
teacher to make use of it in constructing his lecture 
without being in any way obliged to depart from the 
course which he deems to be ideal ; therefore it 
must be quite short, for the chance of its containing 
details which are irrelevant or even antagonistic to 
his treatment increase with its length. 

We often hear that impressions can be conveyed 
much more rapidly by the film than by other means, 
but it must not be forgotten that as soon as move¬ 
ment is introduced into an illustration a much 
greater demand is made on the observer, and the 
increased speed of conveyance is often more than 
balanced by the increased bulk of detail to be ob¬ 
served. For this reason a film should never be used 
where for purpose of description a static illustration 
would serve equally well, and the film, w f hen em¬ 
ployed, should be shown not once or twice but if 
need be, a dozen times, and should be as simple as 
possible, In some branches of teaching, especially 
mathematics, physics, chemistry and engineering 
the demand for brevity and repetition is more 
insistent than in others, and it was in physics and 
engineering that we made our first experiments in 
the unit film and its natural development, the 
cycle film. 


By Max j. Kaufmann 

In both production and use these films take the 
opposite course to that of documentary films. As 
each unit deals with a single detail the films are very 
short and continuity does not exist. They arc 
confined to fundamentals and, having no sub-titles 
the whole of the description is left to the teacher 
who constructs his own continuity. Where the 
subject matter is suitable the film is made into a 
loop to facilitate repetition and it is then called a 
cycle film. 

It has been found that valuable cycle films can 
be made at prices which enable schools to purchase 
them and the difficulties associated with hiring are 
avoided. 

The possibilities will perhaps best be illustrated 
by describing some practical examples : A teacher 
is lecturing on, say, waves, and wishes to illustrate 
his explanation by a film. If he were to use a 
continuous film on the general subject of waves he 
would have to give up perhaps 10 or 20 minutes 
to a single exhibition which might contain a great 
deal of {to him) useless matter. On the other hand 
if he employs a cycle film to illustrate the formation 
of different kinds of waves it will run continuously 
just as long as he wants it to, showing the waves and 
nothing else. 


9 - 5 Cyxle film 
(actual size) 
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One of the great advantages of these films is that 
they are produced essentially for teaching purposes 
and satisfy the requirements of the ideal teaching film. 
Since the first experiments a wide range of subject 
matter has been covered both in cartoon (line) 
and half-tone. It has been found that the ideal 
length of a unit film is from a few seconds to one 
minute. In the 16mm. size a cycle film of one 
minute can easily be accommodated on a loop 
absorbing device which is extremely simple and 
easy to load. It will be understood that a one 
minute cycle film takes a minute to show once, and 
if the teacher decides to let it run ten times, ten 
minutes will be occupied. The actual period of 
exhibition found to be most effective varies from 
two or three minutes to, perhaps, a quarter of an 
hour. 

An important point is that as unit films are not 
employed for auditorium exhibition there is no 
need to buy a projector of large covering power. 
In fact, most of the users of unit and cycle films 
find a small hand-operated projector to be ample 
for classroom work, and as this can be bought for 
£9 5s. complete with loop absorber, the price 
difficulty hardly arises. 

A further development of interest is that already 
cycle films have been produced for the purpose of 
illustrating technical books. The scope for pro¬ 
duction along these lines is considerable. 
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THE FILM IN THE MAKING 


IV. STUDIO CAMERAS FOR TALKING PICTURES 

By George Pocknall 



Fig, 1. The Vinten Camera 


I N the last issue of Sight and Sound we announced 
that we would endeavour to illustrate some of the 
cameras used in the production of talking pictures, 
It will be appreciated that in so short an article it is 
impossible to illustrate and describe all the cameras 
in use to-day, and we will therefore confine ourselves 
to four only, one English, one American and two 
French, With regard to the American one, Le., 
the Bell and Howell, this machine has not yet made 
its appearance in this country and the particulars 
and illustrations given must be treated as advance 
information, not supported by actual use in pro¬ 
duction. It may, of course, be said that any product 
bearing the name Bell and Howell may be expected 
to carry on the enviable reputation already earned 
by this firm. 

At the risk of being accused of an insular tendency 
let us begin our descriptions with the Vinten camera. 
The Vinten is the only English camera yet produced 
to conform to the very exacting demands of <£ talkie 
production. The details of design have been well 
thought out with regard to convenience and speed 
of operation, and the latest model possesses focussing 
and viewing facilities which are a pleasure to use ; 
including the three essentials of the following order : 
a brilliant and enlarged view T of the talking aperture, 



clear to the extreme edges, without a centre hot¬ 
spot ” and without that very distressing fault of 
many optical viewing systems, spherical aberration; 
facilities for replacing the film quickly with a ground 
glass of extremely fine grain, permitting of very 
exact visual focussing ; and also facilities for watch¬ 
ing through the film itself while shooting, an ad¬ 
vantage that cannot be over-rated, The camera is 
sufficiently silent to he usable out of doors without 
the blimp and is thus eminently suitable for gazette 
and topical work. For studio work the camera is 
housed in a convenient blimp of extreme lightness, the 
viewing and focussing controls being outside the blimp. 



Fig. 3. The Vinten RuivTruck 
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8000 Colleges and Schools 
have found Linguaphone 
an invaluable adjunct to 
the teaching of languages 


WILL YOU ACCEPT A 
FREE RECORD 

and test this for yourself? 


T3ROUD though we are of Lin guap hone’s great reputation 
^ among educationists, we should like you to form your own 
unbiassed opinion of the way in which Linguaphone Language 
Records might be of assistance to you. 

We ask you therefore to accept a Free Record—you need 
not even return it—containing extracts from the Linguaphone 
French Conversational Course. A fair trial of this will, we think, 
convince you that Linguaphone Language Records help to 
reproduce the natural conditions of learning a language by sight 
and sound in the following ways :— 


By associating pictorial impression with the sound of 
spoken conversation on such up-to-date topics as Wireless, 
Motoring and Travel, 


By the introduction of several voices—those, for example, 
of such well-known French Educationists as Professor 
Daniel Michenot, Professeur de Diction au Conservatoire 
de Strasbourg and Mile- Coustenoble, Lecturer in 
Phonetics, University of London, 


3 

4 


By giving opportunities for developing a sense of rhythm 
and intonation of the language. 

By relieving the teacher of the strain of constant 
repetition. 


We shall be pleased to send you this free Trial Record as soon as we hear from you, 
together with a copy of the Linguaphone School Booklet which will give you, amongst 
other interesting information, full details of the Linguaphone Travel Records, 
Literary Records and Song Records as well as of the Conversational Records, 



(LIKGUAFHO^E LTD). 


Personal Demonstrations Daily at our Head Office: 

267, Napier House, 24/27, High Holborn, London, W.C.L 

AMERICA: lO^East 43rd St. p New York 


CANADA: 430 St. Gabriel Sc, r Montreal 
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Wonderful Reception 


of the 

F.l. JUNIOR 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
LOUD SPEAKER 



The F.L junior Public Address Loud 
Speaker, Model L*S.6. Price : £7 7 0 
40-inch Metal Horn, Price: £4 15 0. 
Complete Speaker. Price: £11 11 0. 
Powerful Senior Model (three miles range 
with single unit) LS.5 Unit. Price: 
£15 15 0. 70-inch Metal Horn. Price: 
£10 10 0. Complete Speaker. Price : 
£25 0 0, And the unrivalled domestic 
model* L.S.4 Unit. Price : £5 5 0. 


From all quarters we are receiving 
truly wonderful reports of this 
instrument. The more critical the 
user the higher the praise. Where- 
ever Public Address work is demand¬ 
ing a high standard of reproduction 
there should be installed the NEW 
F.L Speaker. Where the F.L scores 
over all others is that it meets a long 
felt want for a compact and neat 
instrument of unquestioned fidelity, 
power and reliability—a speaker that 
dispenses with all batteries* no atten¬ 
tion is necessary_and it is WEATHER 
PROOF, Write to-day for fullest 
particulars- 


Full par titularFfrom Film Industries, 60, Padding¬ 
ton Street, London f W. 1. Tel. : Welbeck 2293. 


[FILM INDUSTRIES 1™ 
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Figure 1 shows the camera with motor in situ, on the 
tripod, ready for exterior work. The “ get-atability ” 
of the machine in this condition is very evident. 

Figure 2 shows the blimp, with camera inside, 
ready for shooting in the studio. Note the smallness 
of the blimp ; also the viewing and focussing eye¬ 
piece readily accessible and requiring no opening 
of the blimp for use. The large knob on the bottom 
left hand corner controls the focussing. 

Figure 3 illustrates the very beautiful and efficient 
run-truck made for the Yinten camera, designed for 
track shots. It is becoming the general practice in 
studios to keep and use the camera on the run-truck 
almost continually, and for this purpose the carriage 
is provided with lifting jacks, back and front, to 
enable the truck and camera to be lifted off the 
wffieels, thereby becoming firm and rigid during 
actual shooting. 

A point worthy of consideration by film studios is 
that the Yinten camera, being an English production, 
carries with it the additional value of service after 
sales, the makers themselves being on the spot to 
cope with replacements and repairs. 

Of the two French cameras w r e propose to deal with, 
let us first concentrate on the Debrie tx Super Parvo.” 
Of this machine it can very truthfully be said that 
it tvas made for ** talkies ° and not altered to them. 

The camera contains the motor inside its own 
body and does not call for the use of a blimp. It is 
thus very mobile and adaptable to the constant 
demand for difficult camera positions in obtaining 
special angles which, if properly used, add so greatly 
to the dramatic value of the film. This camera 
is what is known as the inside magazine type, he., 
the magazines are housed inside the camera body 
and not applied to the top of the body on the outside. 
This design has very definite advantages over the 
outside magazine, but also some disadvantages. 
The chief advantage is that the centre of gravity Is 
considerably lowered and the camera is thus much 
better balanced when on the tripod. The 
silence of the camera ’when in use and when the 
motor is running leaves nothing to be desired. 



The Debrie Super Parvo, 
showing the camera with 
the front and one side 
open to illustrate the posi¬ 
tion of the magazine in the 
body and the general acces¬ 
sibility of the mechanism 


It is possible to use the camera within less than 
three feet of the microphone, no mean accomplish¬ 
ment when it is remembered that no blimp is re¬ 
quired. This machine, as in all well designed 
cameras, permits of the film being replaced with a 
ground glass for the purpose of direct focussing at 
the actual taking aperture. The cameraman is also 
able to watch the action of the scene through the 
film while taking. The “ Super Parvo ” also 



Rg 5. The Eclair camera ready for taking 


Fig. 6. A dose-up showing double magazines 
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possesses an unique advantage in that the film when 
being moved by the shift mechanism is not subjected 
to mechanical pressure, the pressure being only 
applied when the film is still during exposure, and 
this, let it be said, is really the only time that pressure 
should be applied. 

The next machine to come under review is the 
Eclair camera, and here again w r e have an apparatus 
which requires no blimp. One must give the 
French camera makers their due ; in both cases 
under review have they succeeded in producing a 
machine that will conform with working requirements 
{which, as I have shown in the preceding article, 
are very stringent) and yet does not call for the 
use of a blimp. This, to my w T ay of thinking is the 
design that will ultimately assert itself as the correct 
one ; the blimp, however light and well designed, 
is and must be a disturbing influence, being mass 
without use. The Eclair camera, as far as I know, 
stands alone in so much that it houses under one 
casing both the picture-taking and the sound- 
recording mechanisms. The magazines are 
accommodated outside the body on the top and the 
motor is also fitted outside. The focussing and 
viewing arrangements of this camera leave nothing 
to be desired ; the cameraman has, at choice, the 
facility of focussing through ground glass or the 
film and is also able to view through the film while 
actually shooting* 

Figure 5 illustrates the camera assembled for 
taking, with all the necessary sound recording 
equipment* The large case on the left of the picture 
contains the amplifying valves, etc., and the record¬ 
ing control panel. 

Lastly, the new Bell and How r eIl, of which full 
particulars are not yet available at the time of going 
to press. From the illustrations given it will be 
noticed that the makers have discontinued the use 
of the lens turret and have substituted a quick 
change system for single lenses instead. One 
detail has been incorporated in the design of this 


camera which, to my knowledge, has not been 
introduced before ; in the focussing system of this 
machine the interior mechanism itself slides bodily 
away from the lens, the lens meanwhile remaining 
in its fixed position. The camera is built on the 
principle of a body within a body, presumably to 
allow of the camera being used without a blimp* 
Figure 8 gives a very good idea of the camera 
mounted on what is called by the makers the Rot- 
ambulator ; a very distinct breakaway from the 
conventional style of run-truck. My criticism would 
be that the single pillar design must need to be very 
massive and well made to avoid camera sway when 
the camera is at the topmost position* One point 
about this camera that is worthy of mention is that 
the makers have been able to produce a modified 
form of their wonderful shuttle gate, suitably silenced 
for talkies. This gate and shift mechanism was 
undoubtedly the finest that was ever designed and 
put the Bell and How r eli camera of pre-talkie days 
in a class by itself. 


Two instruments of considerable importance to 
schools will be reviewed in the next issue of Sight 
and SOUND, The new Western Electric 16 mm, 
sound-on-disc projector, price £238 (or, with the 
double projection system for continuous programmes, 
£428) is illustrated on page 154. The other is the 
Synchrophone Educational Sound Cine, for silent 
or sound-on-disc projection ; price, with 5-valve 
radio, £98 nett to schools ; with 8-valve radio, £105, 



Fig, 8. The ,+ Rotambulator " for the Bell and Howell camera 
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The Gramophone and 
Radio in Education 

T HE establishment of the Central Educational Department by the amalgamation of the 
Educational Departments of the Columbia Graphophone Company and The Gramophone 
Company (“ H.M*V.”) has now made it possible to obtain the most reliable information 
as to the instruments and records most suitable for use in education* 

W J?® The lecturers of the Department are available, free of cost, for 

^ demonstration-lectures in schools and colleges and conferences, and 

at meetings of Teachers’ Associations, 

A T n The records published by both Companies are 

SI I.11.TL HEUmifS not onl y of practical value in the teaching of 

music but are also of the greatest possible assistance In teaching a number of other subjects in 
the school curriculum, Particulars of these records will be found in the booklet “The 
Gramophone and Radio in Education ” which will be sent, free of cost, on application. 

VI A1ITI1 Many of the Radio sets and Radio-gramophones are included in the List of 
Broadcast Receiving Apparatus recently issued by the B.B.C* Central Council 
for School Broadcasting as being suitable for use in schools. 

DEMONSTRATION ROOM 

of classroom size and is in frequent use by those who wish to test instruments and records 
under school conditions. 


Enquiries on these matters are welcomed 
by the Principal, Central Educational 
Offices, 98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.l. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd. 


Ill 


mu 



The Gramophone Company Ltd 


Expert Laboratory Processing Services 

FOR STANDARD AND SUBSTANDARD FILMS 

For Silent or Sound. For the Trade or Amateur* Developing and Printing. Substandard 
Reversal, Optical Reduction ; 35mm. to 16mm + , 35mm* to 9,5mm., 16mm. to 9.5mm. 

Special Preservation treatment of negatives — a desirable process for films having 
posterity value* Intensification and Reduction of Films* Title Cards and Title Printing, 

We shall be pleased to give any technical assistance and arrange facilities to help your productions. 

MUSEUM 1171 

D. P. FILMS, LIMITED 

(The VIZOR Company) 

40/42, OSNABURGII STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. 


VISUAL INFORMATION SERVICE 

The original British fi/ms/ide Producers 
and manufacturers of the Unit Portable Lantern 


Users of our Service include :— 

University Extension Lecturers, Colleges and Schools of all grades, Adult Education and Youth Movements, Agri¬ 
cultural Education Departments, Ministry of Labour, Medical Officers of Health, Churches, Missionary Societies, etc. 

They have found the system Convenient, Reliable and Inexpensive. 

FILMSLIDES in stock series Id. per picture. 

„ Made to order 3d. per picture. LANTERNS from £6 Os. Od. 

168a, BATTERSEA BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.11. Phone: BATTERSEA 0846. 
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REAL TEACHING FILMS AT LAST! 




LONGITUD¬ 

INAL, 

TRANSVERSE 
& ROTATION¬ 
AL WAVES 

10s. Od. 


8 - 


ACTION OF 

ELECTRO- 

PIIORUS 


7s. 6d. 



GENERATION 

OF 

ELLIPSE 

10s. Od. 


THE PERFECT ILLUSTRATION 


COMPLETE FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHER 


No Classroom can wort efficiently 
without Dance - Kaufmann cycle- 
films. Yon can obtain owr Projector 
Unit for £9 5s. Od. 


DANCE - KAUFMANN 

18, UPPER STANHOPE ST„ 
_ LIVERPOOL 8. _ 

Write for full list 


Available in 35, 16 and 9,5 mm* 
We make Safety Film only. Can be 
shown in any classroom* Used by 
leading schools. 


SELO 


PRICES 


SELO PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE FILM 

100 ft. 

50 ft. 


19 ;- 

10J- 


ORTHOCHROMATIC 

EMULSION 

100 ft. - - 12/6 

50 ft. - 6 6 

DEVELOPING NEGATIVES AND 
SUPPLYING POSITIVE PRINT 
ON 100ft. SPOOL 

100 ft. - - 13 6 

50 ft. - - 7/6 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OF 
THE SELO CINE SERVICE WRITE TO 

ILFORD LIMITED, 
ILFORD, LONDON 


•the ideal 16 mm* film 
for outdoor work 

In addition to red sensitivity, the emulsion of SeJo 16mm. 
Panchromatic Safety Film is extremely sensitive to yellows 
and greens—the predominating colours of the countryside. 
Seio 16mm. Panchromatic Cine film is now being made faster 
than ever, yet with a marked reduction in grain size. 

Selo Cine Film is sold exclusive of the charge for processing, 
so that customers may have their films developed only,. 

thus eliminating 
unwanted portions 
before printing. 



SELO 


^MiOvnAin Cl | 1J 

l6MMl^safety MLM 


► 

mimt 


SIMPLEX-ACME 

SOUND PROSECTOR 

FOR HALLS UP TO 1,000 SEATS 

" BROCKLISS " 

The Name that 
Stands for 

PROJECTION 

QUALITY 

SIMPLEX PORTABLE 

SOUND PROJECTOR 

FOR SCHOOLS. COLLEGES, ETC. 

SOLE CONCESSIONAIRES: 

3* FRANK BROCKLISS LIMITED 

58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.l. 
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Mediterranean Island, A ,. ,. 25 

Message of the Drum . . ,. .. 146 

Monkey Land up the Baritu River 44 
Mor Yran ., .. .. .. *. 24 

Nature^ Charms , . .. . . * * 105 

90 Degrees South . . 102-3, 103 , 105 

Northern Lights .. ... *. ., 24 

Other Side of the World, The . . 25 

Pans *. ,. . . . „ *, * # 67 

Polar Perils .. * . .. . . .. 24 

Samuel Pepys, Traveller .. ,, 105 

Savage Gold .. .. .. .. 105-6 

Silver tip ,, ..25 

Singapore , . . * ,. * * ,, 67 

St. Albans .. .... 27 

Stanley .. ,, ,, ., ,, ,. 53 

Strange Ceremonies of the World 67 

Taming the jungle .. ,, .. 106 

Thro* China to japan ,. . . ,, 25 

Thunder over Mexico ., . . ,, 7 4 

Turksib .. ..,. 10 

Uncharted Waters.64, 105 

Vienna the Wonderful .. .. ,. 105 

Voice of London, The ,. . . ,. 67 

Wild Women of Borneo . . .. 25 

Windmill in Barbados . „ 64, 99, 103 

Wings over Everest . . .. . . 66 

Wings over Africa ,. ., . , 107 


With Jenny Brown in Shetland . . 42 

With Williamson beneath the Sea 25 


NON-FICTION FILMS 


Workers of the World .. .. .. 105 

Youth Hails Adventure .. 145-6 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Buckingham Palace .. ,, ,. 106 

Chronicles of America ,. ,. .. 48 

England Awake .. .. . . 27, 67 

Fighting President, The . . * , 67 


Flag, The (The Story of the 
Union jack) 27, 64, 67 , 92, 103, 

146-7 

Forums of Imperial Rome, The .. 107 


Highway, The .... 107 

Mother of Parliament », ,, . . 106 

Prince of Wales, The. 67 

Songs and Heroes ..27 

Technocracy ,. .. ., . . ,, 27 

This England., .. ., 44 

Windsor Castle .. «, ,. 61, 106 


INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL SERVICES 

Aem Engine .. 64^ 707 , 99, 100 


Blockade ., ,, ., ,, ,, 26 

Building Britain’s dependable 

cars t . ,. .. ,. .. ,. 106 

Cadbury Hall.. , 26 

Coming of the Dial, The . . .. 105 

Conquest of the Air, The . . .. 26 

English Potter, The .. . * .. 26 

Flight Machine, The .. . . .. 26 

Glass Blower* The . . .. . . 26 

Granton Trawler .. .. 105,144 

Henley *s Cable and Telegraph 
Co. Film .. .. .. „. . . 52 

Industrial Britain .. 26, 64, ug f 145, 

145, *46 

Lancashire at Work .. . . .. 147 

Men and Machine,. .. . . ,. 26 

Newsprint .. .. ,, .. . * 26 

Night Watchman’s Story, The 26, 2 j 

Our Fighting Navy .. .. .. 26 

Power .. .. .. .. . . 103, 107 

Roadwards .. .. 101, JOd, 106 

Talbot Motors », .. ,, ..106 

Telephone Workers . . 41 1 64, 105 

This Progress.. .26 

Toy-making in Germany . . .. 44 

Turning her Round ,, ., 26, 67 

Underground .. ,, .. .. 26 

Voice of the World, The .. 26, 100 

Where the Road Begins .. 80, Si i 

101 - 2 , 106 

Wheels Onward + . ., .. 146-7 

Wheels Then and Now.. .. 105, 14 7 


LANGUAGE STUDY 

48, Paddington Street .. . . .. 26 

King's English . . 2 , 23, 26, 138, 139 


MUSIC 


Feast of Harmony, A. 42 

Music Masters ,. .. .. ,. 107 


Tonende Handschrift^Die 82, 82 , 83 

MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 
Classified List ., 65-6 


Cancer.. . / .. 27 

Century of Progress* A.. 107 

Climber, The, . .. .. . . .. 53 

Control of Bleeding .. .. .. 43 

Damaged Lives .. 100, 107, 147 


Kodak Medical Film Library *- 66 

Mechanics of the Brain, The . . 33 

NATURAL[[HISTORY t ETC, 
Animals in Algonquin Park, 


Canada .... 44 

Changing Year, The t , .. . . 24 

Den of Sea Monsters,' The ., . . 42 

Egg, The „ .. 42 

Home of the Wasp .. ., ,, 23 

Life of a Plant ,. ,. .. ,. 24 

Mighty r World 4 , , . . * , . 24 

Monarchs of the Air ., ., .. 67 

Newt, The ,. ., . 24 

Sea Devils ... .« 67 

Secrets of Nature .. , . 79, 131 

Swallow-Tail Bu tterfly . . ., 23 

Weather, The., ., .. ., ., 131 

Woodwasp ,. ,, .. , * .. 23 

NEWSREEL 

British Movietone .. .. 89, pJ 

Film at Home News .. 81, 104, 103 

Pathc Gazette .. . go 

RELIGIOUS 

In Our Time.. .. .. .. ..107 

SPORT 

Crystal Champions .. . . .. 104 


TOWN PLANNING 

Town of To-morrow, The .. .. 27 

VOCATIONAL 

Success , * .. .. . . .. 22, 53 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS. 
ENGINEERING, ETC. 

Cycle films .. .. .. . - 26, 15S 

Electricity .. .« ... 26, 77, 107 

Modern Engineering ..27 

Molecular Theory of matter , , 53 

Oxidisation and Reduction . . .. 53 

Power .. .. *. .. * - ■ - 107 

Surface Tension . * .. . * 26, 53 



























































































INTERESTING AND FASCINATING FILMS 

that EDUCATE by EYE AND EAR 


THE TRAGEDY OF 

EVEREST 


A Tale of Daring and Indomitable Courage graphically dramatised 

By CAPTAIN NOEL, F.R.G.S. 

Running Time 29 minutes* Certificate 41 U" 


ANIMAL WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE. 
Time: 10 mans. 

How insects change their appearance to 
evade their enemies. 

ENGLAND'S PLAYGROUND. 

Time’: 11 mens. 

Interesting tour of Blackpool, 

WINGS OVER THE ANDES. Time: 32 mins 
Wonders of Nature and mysteries of 
man In unexplored Peru. 

WILD MEN OF KALAHARI. Time: 36 mins 
Sensational revelations of prehistoric 
man, savages of a lost civilization. 
BACK TO NATURE, Time: 49 mins. 
Expounding the ways to health, beauty 
and grace, under the auspices of the 
British Association and British Institute 
of Adult Education. 

CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 

Time; 10 mins, per reeL 

Series of Six One Reelers* An Interesting 

trip from Cape to Cairo. 

MEXICO* Time: 34 mins. 

The beauties and customs of Mexican 
life* 

SIX ONE REEL TRAVELOGUES* 

A beautiful Interest and travel series. 
ENCHANTED ISLES* Time: 33 mins. 
An interesting expedition to the South 
Seas depicting almost unbelievable 
beauty. 

SEEING BERMUDA ON A BICYCLE. 

Time : 11 mins. 

THE LAND OF EVANGELINE. 

Time: 11 mins, 

Scenes of Arcady made famous by 
Longfellow’s poem* 

A LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. 

Time : 9 mins. 

A strange country undisturbed by 
modern customs. 

TROPIC LURE, Time: 11 mins* 

Shota of many beautiful South Sea islands. 
POMPEII. Time : 10 mins, 

A comprehensive picture of this historic 
city* 

MANCHURIA. Time: 11 mins. 

The Treasure House of the Far East. 
COMRADES OF THE DESERT. 

Time : 11 mins. 

Animal Life in the desert. 

THE NAVAJO WITCH* Time : 10 mins. 

Scenes of the Painted Desert of Arizona* 
ISLE OF BIRDS* Time: 7 mins, 

A Latin Paradise with millions of 
beautiful birds. 

HIGH ANDES* Time: 8 mins. 

Unique pictures taken 23.000 feet above 
sea level, 

EXHIBITION DAYS. Time: 10 mins. 

Dedicated to the first Exhibition Fivers. 
DAWN. Time: 6 mins. 

Italian Church Bells Series. 

AVE MARIA, Time: 4 mins: 

Italian Church Bells Series* 

MERRY RINGING* Time; S mins* 
Italian Church Bells Series. 


THAT'S CRICKET, Time: 17 mins, 
Features Australia's crack cricketers. 
THAMES* (Disc Only) Time: ^22 mins, 
Romance and history of England's great 
river* 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Time : 1 2 mins* 

Interesting travel short, 

DENIZENS OF THE ZOO. 

Time : 8 mins, 

A visit to the Zoological Gardens, 
Pretoria, 

FIVE ONE-REEL AUSTRALIAN SHORTS* 

Scenes of Australian beauty spots. 
FIRST TEN YEARS OF FLYJNG, 

Time ; 11 mins. 

The brave pioneers 1 first flights* 
GHOST TOWNS. Time: 11 mEns* 
Cities of the Old West. 

LIKE A BEAVER* Time: 11 mins. 

Life and habits Of the Beaver* 

MONKEY WHOOPEE. Time: 11 mini* 
A riot of fun with monkeys. 

THE FIGHT TO LIVE* Time: 11 mins* 
The eternal struggle for existence by 
the denizens of the deep, 

BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVES. 

Time: 10 mins. 

When Windjammers sailed the Seven 
Seas, 

SINGING WATERS, Time; 9 mins. 

Magnificent views on the Columbia River. 
TAFU TABU, Time; 9 mins. 

Quaint scenes and native customs of 
Samoa, 

CAMERARING IN CHINA. Time: B mins. 
Interesting scenes taken on a tour of 
China. 

CAMERARING IN CANADA. 

Time : 8 mins* 

Interesting views on a Canadian trip* 
BOULDER DAM, Time: 10 mins. 

Harnessing the great river in Colorado* 
UP AND DOWN THE EQUATOR, 

Time : 9 mins. 

The land of the ancient Incas. 

THE NATIVITY IN ITALIAN ART. 

Time ; 5 mins. 

Interesting study of ItalTan paintings and 
sculpture. 

CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

Time : £6 mins. 

A history of Flight through the ages* 
CAMBRIDGE* Time : 21 mins* 

Pictorial survey of the famous University 
City* 

THE SMOKE THAT THUNDERS. 

Time: 11 mins* 

Beautiful shots of Victoria Falls* 

THIS IS PARIS—THAT WAS ! 

Time: 11 mins* 

Life in Gay Paree thirty years ago* with 
witty commentary by Tommy Handley, 
GET THAT LION. Time: 29 mins. 

Lion hunting in Arizona, 

THE ISLAND OF PERILS. Time: 29 mins* 
Life among the Faeroe Islanders. 


RIDDLE OF RHODESIA! Time : 9 mini. 
Ancient ruins discovered in darkest 
Africa* 

THE MAN EATER, Time: 26 mins. 
Divers seeking sunken gold and a 
desperate fight with Sharks. 

BIRD ISLANDS OF PERU, Time: 12 mins. 
Amazing story of bird life off the desert 
coast of Peru, 

ISLE OF DESIRE* Time; 27 mini. 
Pre-nuptial ceremonies and festivities In 
a South Sea Island. 

JUNGLE HELL* Time; 67 mint. 

Weird and strange adventures of Mr. 4 
Mrs. Martin Johnson In the Wilds of 
Africa. 

SATAN'S PLAYGROUND* Time: 30 mins* 
Panoramic Vista of the sinister Death 
Valley* California* 

FLAME OF THE PACIFIC. Time: 24 mins* 
A glamorous and exotic short of the 
romantic Pacific Islands, 

THE PHANTOM SEA. Time : 26 mini. 
Strange animal life In the basin of the 
Sal ton Sea, once covered by the ocean. 
THE WONDERFUL ANIMAL WORLD. 
Time: 36 mins, 

A chronicle of things strange and 
queer In amazing Australia. 

VIENNA THE WONDERFUL, 

Time : 11 mins. 

Architectural wonders of this Austrian 
capital. 

A DREAM OF VENICE. Time; 9 mTns. 
The city of canals, beautiful glimpses 
blending music and artistic cameracraft, 
'NEATH ITALIAN SKIES* Time : 7 mini. 

Delightful novelty viewt of Lake Maggtare 
LAND OF THE SHALIMAR. 

Time : 12 mins. 

The superb river scenery of the Vale 
of Kashmir, and the wonders of Taj 
Mahal. 

THE MAGIC NORTH* Time: 10 mins* 
A beautifully artistic tour of the wonders 
of Scotland* 

LAND OF ROMANCE. Time; 11 mins* 
Pictorial record of the most fascinating 
parts of Scotland* 

ANIMAL GODS. Time: 26 mins, 
Interesting picture dealing with Indian 
mysticism, 

THE GEISHA GIRL. Time: 29 mins. 
An idyllic love story from the land of 
Lotus Blossoms. 

STABLE MANNERS* Time: 8 mins. 
Exceedingly interesting zoological short 
impressions of animals at food, 

OUR NOBLE ANCESTORS. 

Time : 9 mins. 

Amusing comparisons between animals 
and human beings. 

OREGON CAMERA HUNT. 

Time ; 9 mins. 

Interesting photographic tour of the 
Oregon country, intimate snaps of 

animals* 


CONTACT 

Running Time 30 minutes* 


THE FASCINATING STORY OF OUR GIANT AIR LINE SERVICES 
LINKING NATION TO NATION AND THE EMPIRE TO THE 
MOTHERLAND. Directed by PAUL ROTHA. A B.I.F. Production. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR SCHOOLS, INSTITUTES, Etc* (Standard Size 35mm.) 

Educational Authorities desirous of showing this excellent selection of Instructional Films should write for terms 

and dates to :— 

WARD0UR FILMS LTD., FILM HOUSE, 

















Modern Mids to Education 


There are G.B.E . 
cinematograph equipments 
to meet the needs 
of modern education 


Standard Silent Projectors 
Standard Sound Projectors 
Standard Portable (3 $mm.) Sound Projectors 
Substandard Portable ( 1 6mm,) Sound Projectors 
Cinematograph Accessories 
Public Address and School Hall 
Amplification Systems 

(All art British made) 
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Full Information and expert advice : 

(j. Equipments Ltd. 

Soli Concessionaires for all British Acoustic Products 

Film House , War dour Street 3 London , W.I. 

and Branches 


Printed by Arthurs Press Ltd,, Woodchester, Glos. for the Publishers, The British Film Institute, Sole Advertising 
Agents Aubrey W, Hammond & Co, f Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.Cd* 











